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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE contest over the Pennsylvania Governorship draws na- 
tional attention to the politics of the State. The revolt of a 
large part of the Republican party against Mr. Quay’s candidate, 
and the certainty that the further canvass, if it shall involve a 
choice between Mr. Delamater and Mr. Pattison, will very proba- 
bly result in the election of the latter, give to the situation special 
interest and importance. The country watches the proceedings 
closely to see how much political manhood there really is among 
Pennsylvanians. 

All the recent contests for the election of delegates have been 
unfavorable to Mr. Delamater, his defeat in Chester county at the 
primaries on Saturday last, by the Hastings forces, being particu- 
larly disastrous. But it is announced that Mr. Quay,—who will 
go into the State Convention as a substitute delegate,—intends to 
secure Mr. Delamater’s nomination, and we have no doubt this 
statement will prove true, unless between this and the 25th Mr. 
Quay should have still more evidence of the certainty of a “ Fol- 
ger disaster ” to follow such a course, and so be driven to a safer 
policy. 

The Washington correspondents all assure us that the Con- 
vention will be easily in Mr. Quay’s control. The correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, quoting ‘‘a Republican who is promi- 
nent in the councils of the party in Pennsylvania,” and who be- 
lieves General Hastings will get the nomination, states that this 
prominent Republican said: ‘‘Of one thing you may be certain, 
and that is, the Convention will be controlled by Mr. Quay.” And 
the correspondent of the Press, saying that there is a variety of 
opinion as to what will be done, declares that “ all agree, however, 
that the Convention will be beyond all dispute in the hands of 
Quay’s friends, and that the power as well as the responsibility of 
making the ticket will be his.” 





DESPERATE efforts have been made to break the force of the 
opposition to Mr. Delamater in Philadelphia, and on Thursday an 
endorsement of him which had been preparing for some time, 
was published with the signatures of about two hundred and 
twenty-five citizens. Many who were urgently appealed to de- 
clined to sign, and this list of names is the result of much hard 
work, urgent personal solicitation, and not a little business pres- 
sure. The corporate and other interests with which Mr. Delama- 
ter is in close touch did their best for him, and it is well known 
how strong such influences are. 

The statement which the two hundred and twenty-five gen- 
tlemen were persuaded to sign is a curious piece of composition, 
and may well be framed for future reference. It is addressed to 
Mr. Delamater, and reads as follows : 

“DEAR Sir: In view of your recognized candidacy for the Governorship 
of Pennsylvania we desire to express our sentiments towards you personally 
and assure you of our cordial support in obtaining the nomination of the 
Republican party for that high and honorable office. 

“We address you as men interested in the manufacturing, commercial, 
and professional life of Philadelphia, not constantly active in its political 
movements, but ready at all times, by our vote and influence, to aid in pro- 
moting its prosperity and insuring the progress of the State. 

“ Qualified as you are by a systematic education to think upon social 
problems, and comprehend public needs; with a considerable experience in 
legislation, and a creditable identification with business affairs, we feel con- 
fident that if selected as our executive officer you will perform every duty 
devolving upon you with credit, with the deepest sense of what is right, and 
with advantage to the community. 

“We have deliberately avoided instituting any comparisons between 
yourself and other excellent gentlemen, all generous rivals for the same 
distinction. We only express our warm adhesion to your cause, and our 
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belief in your eminent fitness, armed with broader powers further to serve 
the Commonwealth. We beg to remain, Yours faithfully.” 

What is particularly notable is the multiplication of words 
and phrases without conveying any distinct idea except that the 
signers of the letter announce their purpose to cordially support 
Mr. Delamater, and will give him a“ warm adhesion.” Other 
than this their recital of reasons fer their course, or for any one 
else doing as they do, is vague and empty,—indicating, in fact, 
exactly what is the case, that there are no good reasons for mak- 
ing this particular person Governor of Pennsylvania. 





AMONG the nutaber of respectable citizens who have signed 
the letter to Mr. Delamater there must be many, we have no 
doubt, who are ignorant of the relation which he holds to Mr. 
Quay’s political operations, and of the contract with that 
individual on which his candidacy rests. They must be un- 
aware, also, we should presume, of the charges which have 
been brought against this aspirant for the Governorship, in con- 
nection with his election to the State Senate in 1886. Mr. Lewis 
Emery, Jr., recently State Senator from McKean county, in a 
public speech at Bradford over two months ago, exhibited docu- 
ments which he said were proof that Mr. Delamater had secured 
his election by means of bribery, and then had bribed persons to 
silence who were about to disclose the facts. It followed, of 
course, that in taking the oath of office, on assuming a seat in the 
Senate he had sworn falsely that he had not used any corrupt 
means tosecure election. These charges Mr. Emery declared he was 
ready to sustain in court, if Mr. Delamater would bring suit 
against him for slander, and up to the present time the latter gen- 
tleman has not either brought such a suit, or even made a distinct 
denial of the impeachment. The Philadelphia Press, several 
weeks ago, called on him to make a denial, and assured him that 
his failure to do so would be a serious injury to his standing, but 
Mr. Delamater has nevertheless maintained silence. 





On Tuesday evening the Republican Senators held a caucus 
to name a candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Canaday. It had been given out 
that General S. M. Baily, of this State, (Treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1882 to 1884, and the victim of misplaced confidence 
in making deposits of the State funds in a private bank in the oil 
regions), was earnestly pressed by Mr. Quay, and therefore was 
sure of success. It was added, indeed, that Mr. Quay insisted on 
General Baily’s selection as an evidence that the Senate hurled 
back with fit indignation the recent statements affecting the 
Senator’s public character, such a vote of confidence being quite 
necessary, the Chairman of the National Committee thought, 
under the trying circumstances that now exist. 

Mr. Quay’s “ demand,” however, was treated very indiffer- 
ently. The caucus did not nominate General Baily at all. On 
the contrary, it gave him only a small part of its votes, and chose 
instead a gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Valentine. The refusal 
to vindicate Mr. Quay has a bad look. Is it possible that Senators 
have inquired of Mr. Cameron what he knew about the looting 
of the State Treasury in 1880, and the circumstances of Mr. 
Magee’s urgent call on him for funds to help settle accounts with 
Samuel Butler? 


Tue efforts of Mr. Quay to help the condidacy of Mr. 
Wallace, and so diminish the risk of running Mr. Delamater, 
have become very generally perceptible, now, even to the ordinary 
observer, and the daily journals have contained many interesting 
details pointing out the why and wherefore of the case. Appar- 
ently, the Democratic masses have perceived the interest which 
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the Republican boss has in giving them a candidate, and the result 
of several recent county contests has been in the direction of 
another than Mr. Wallace. Blair county, in which a snap judg- 
ment had been taken, and the choice of the voters reversed,— 
after the fashion of Mr. Delamater’s work in Cambria,—has been 
corrected by a county convention, in which the Wallace men found 
themselves an insignificant faction, and in Cambria, which they 
had counted on with the greatest confidence, they were also in 
a minority. Both these counties elected delegates for Mr. Pattison. 
In Chester county the feeling for Mr. Pattison was so strong as 
to be practially unanimous, 

Meanwhile the Democrats are taking a lively interest, as it 
is very reasonable they should, in the progress of the Republican 
canvass, and, as the Pottsville Journal points out, they are pro- 
foundly desirous of boosting Mr. Delamater. They are depending 
most, however, upon the influence of Mr. Quay, who, as they 
believe, is firmly bound to Mr. Delamater’s fortunes, 


THE House of Representatives, on Saturday, passed the Silver 
bill which had been approved in the Republican caucus, with but 
a small fraction of the debate which the Senate has given to the 
Jones bill, and yet with an analysis by friends and opponents which 
for all practical purposes is quite as thorough as that afforded by 
many days of talk in the upper Chamber. The House bill is es- 
sentially that of Mr. Windom, with the difference that under it the 
Secretary must purchase silver at the rate of $4,500,000 a month, 
so long as he can get it at not more than 371.35 grains for a dollar. 
It repeals the law requiring him to coin standard silver dollars at 
the rate of $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 a month, and prescribes the 
coinage of enough to redeem the certificates issued to buy the 
amount of silver prescribed. And it leaves with him the option of 
redeeming these certificates with silver bullion at market rates. 
This we regard as about as good an arrangement for the restora- 
tion of silver as it is safe for the country to adopt. It is entirely 
in accord with the spirit of the Republican platform of 1888, if not 
with its letter. At the time that platform was drafted, the issue 
of certificates secured by Silver bullion in the Treasury had not 
been suggested either in Congress or by the Executive, although 
some such plan had been proposed by a New York financier. It 
would be sheer pedantry to say that because the platform de- 
clared for the continued use of silver and gold as money, and dis- 
approved of Mr. Cleveland’s plan for the simple discontinuance of 
the coinage of silver, a Republican Congress is therefore debarred 
from considering such a proposal as this. This is the safest and 
fairest way that has been suggested for the restoration of silver by 
our unaided efforts to its old place in the esteem and confidence of 
mankind. 

Recent visitors to London, say that no point in our national 
legislation is watched with more interest than this. Everybody 
looks to Congress to retrieve the fortunes of silver, while they ad- 
mit that by.simply ceasing to coin it, we could have forced them 
to codperate with us in reéstablishing Bimetallism. But that 
bold and simple plan our silver men were unwilling to adopt. 





THE Senate began action promptly on the House bill, and the 
Committee on Finance reported it back on Wednesday ,—with 
amendments, however, which show that there must be a trial of 
strength with the House. The amendmeuts strike out the bul- 
lion redemption clause, and also that which makes the silver cer- 
tificates legal tender for the payment of public and private debts. 
New clauses are inserted to limit the operation of the bill to ten 
years, and provide that it shall go into effect thirty days after it 
is signed by the President. This makes the House bill substan- 
tially the same as the bill originally offered by Senator Jones, and 
which has been under consideration in the Senate. It shows that 
the Republican Senators as a body are prepared to go as far as 
that toward the free coinage of silver. They are ready to re- 
quire the Treasury to buy $54,000,000 worth of silver a year at 
market rates, paying for it with certificates, and to make these 
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redeemable in standard silver dollars. This amounts to nothing 
more than an extension of our experiment in coining those dol- 
lars, which has been a complete failure. It does nothing towards 
removing the fatal difference in value between the two kinds of 
currency we now have. It is a mistaken compliance with the de- 
mand of the far West that silver shall be treated only as money, 
and not as merchandise, in its relations with the Government. 

Mr. Jones himself has got beyond his own bill. Conference 
with the Democratic Senators seems to have encouraged him and 
the other representatives of the Silver-men to hope for a measure 
much more approximative to free coinage. But we doubt if any 
bill which goes farther than does that of the House can be got to 
pass the ordeal of the President’s scrutiny. 





THE Senate’s Finance Committee, or rather the Republican 
half of it, has almost concluded its revision of the McKinley Tariff 
bill. The alterations have been very numerous, and some of them 
important. Among the important proposals are: that to maintain 
the tax of 8 cents a pound on manufactured tobacco and segars, 
that to reduce the duty on lumber to $1.00 a thousand, and that to 
change the duty on imported gloves from ad valorem to specific, so 
as to put an end to the frauds which prevail in this business, and 
from which honest importers suffer the worst. 

But the billis not to be reported to the Senate until it has been 
examined by the Democratic half of the committee, and its rates of 
duty and those of the present Tariff have been exhibited in com- 
parative tables. And then its discussion may be interminable, un- 
less the heat of the summer should dry up the streams of Demo- 
cratic eloquence. As the Southern Senators find the temperature 
of Washington rather a relief from the greater heat of their own 
States, while the Northerners have the opposite experience, they 
have some advantage in this respect. 





IT is gratifying that the House has yielded to the Senate in 
the matter of Pensions legislation. The amendment to the Senate 
bill which provides a pension for every soldier who has reached 
his sixty-second year is withdrawn. Without any regard to age 
or to the question whether disability was incurred while in the 
army, soldiers incapacitated for self-support are entitled to from 
$6 to $12 a month according to the degree of disability. Only 
those who served less than three months and were not honorably 
discharged, or have incurred their disability through vicious hab- 
its, are excluded. Widows of soldiers honorably discharged are 
given $8 a month. 

This is both just and generous. The only remaining problem 
is that of honest administration. There is a good deal of distrust 
abroad as to the methods which have been employed to determine 
who are entitled to pensions under existing laws. In no case that 
we have seen, have the vague charges brought by President Eliot 
and others been substantiated by proofs. But we are told by medi- 
cal men of large experience in army work, that the method of 
conducting the medical examinations has been far from satisfac- 
tory, and that a careful scrutiny of the pension list on this side 
would result in reducing the Nation’s outlay. The Bureau should 
regard itself as ‘the watch-dog of the Treasury ’’ on this matter, 
and administer the law in a very different spirit from that shown 
by Mr. Tanner. 





THE Finance Committee of the Senate gave a five hours’ 
hearing last week to a large delegation of New York import- 
ers who came to protest against the McKinley Tariff bill. 
They presented a memorial full of figures as to the duties now im- 
posed and the changes contemplated in the new bill. But they 
gave no information as to how many of the firms they represented 
are genuine importers, how many are commission houses, and 
how many are merely agencies for foreign manufacturers, al- 
though they had been challenged on this point from many quar- 
ters. They showed that the value of our imports is some $700,- 
000,000 a year, and they not unnaturally assumed that this is the 
largest interest affected by the bill. As a matter of fact the value 
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of our home-manufactures is at least seven times as great as this; | cent years has been so largely of the kind more used to rough 
and as a dollar’s worth of home-made stuff stands for five times | work on farms than to any otiier kind of employment. Bismarck 
as much American labor and capital as the same dollar’s worth | well observed that it was one of the wonders of the American sit- 
imported, the real difference of the interests concerned is enor- | uation that we had absorbed so quickly the surplus labor of Eu- 
mously greater still. rope, besides finding employment for our own. It is an incident 
Some of the facts they presented, however, may be of use to , of our dynamic condition, as Prof. Patten would say. The days 
the Committee in the revision of the Tariff bill, although it will | are gone by when an American boy was glad to work three 
be advisable to hear the other side as regards even these. The | months for as much money as would buy him a coarse cotton 
most important, perhaps, is the protest against the increase of | shirt. 
duties on silk goods on the grounds: (1) that the present duties 
have secured the home-market to the American manufacturers 
for every class of goods they really produce; and (2) that Mr. 
Cheney, president of the Silk Association, has declared his entire 
contentment with the Tariff as it stands. Our silk industry is 
one whose rapid growth is a matter of pride to all parties, con- 
temporaneous as it is with the entire prostration of the English 
industry by the operation of the Cobden Treaty of 1860. The 
Mills bill did not touch this schedule of the Tariff at all, and we 
see no reason to fear that it would be deprived of Protection even 
if our Democrats had their way, possibly because New Jersey 
would be likely to resent legislation which should injure Paterson 


THE great Baptist societies of the North held their anniver- 
sary meetings in Chicago this year, and as usual “ the brother in 
black ”’ came to the front. The Publication Society has been am- 
bitious of extending its fields into the South, and especially to se- 
cure the use of its Baptist Teacher in the Southern Sunday-schools. 
But an obstacle appeared in the fact that a number of colored Bap- 
tist ministers had been asked to write articles for it, and that one 
of these was especially offensive as having criticised the Southern 
whites. We are sorry to say that the agent of the Society asked 
these colored men to withdraw from the list of contributors, and 
to write tracts for their own people instead of articles for the Bap- 
: tist Teacher! But this drawing of the color-line was greeted with 
and the adjacent towns. ’ . ; ‘ sharp criticism in the annual meeting of the Society. Dr. Way- 

2 It isa great mistake to identify the prosperity of New York land Hoyt was especially emphatic in regard to the rights of the 
with the continuance of imports in the present volume. The black men, and he forced one of the opposite party into retraction 
growth of the city in wealth and population has been pin rapid, | and apology of words spoken in depreciation of “ the inferior race ” 
while the volume of imports has increased slowly. Even asa | 414 in defense of the means taken to rob them of the suffrage. 
commercial centre,—and the city is now much more than that,— The Home Missionary Society is under better management. 
New York probably owes more to its position between the two | 1: has to encounter the prejudice against men of color more sharply 
great manufacturing areas of the Atlantic coast than it does to its | .44 directly than has the Publication Society. But it has made 
location on the seaboard. an admirable record for treating black men exactly as it does 

white. 

A Roman Catholic bishop recently said, @ propos of the exclu- 
sion of the black clergy and delegates from the Episcopal Conven- 
tion of South Carolina, that a body which could adopt such exclu- 
siveness ceased to have any claim to be called a Church. This is 
exactly true. The Christian Church is an organization in which 
men of all classes, conditions, and races are admitted on the foot- 
ing of a common brotherhood. It knows of no such things as 

- proselytes of the gate. The early Church emphasized this princi- 
ple in a way most offensive to the philosophic paganism of that 
day, putting black and white, bond and free, Greek and barbarian 
on a footing of perfect equality. If the Roman Catholic Church 
should be left alone as representing this principle in America, her 
membership would in time embrace all who honestly accepted the 
true conception of the Church. Protestants can do her no greater 
service than to enable her to occupy that position and make that 
claim. 





CoNGREss has received several communications from the 
President with regard to the proposal recommended by the Pan- 
Americans Congress. Perhaps the most immediately important 
of these is that which contemplates the chartering of a Continental 
Bank, with branches in all the chief sea-ports. At present pay- 
ment between our selves and our Southern neighbors are made by 
drafts on London, and the delay. these occasioned is considerable. 
By the agency of the new institution more would be effected than 
facility and rapidity of payment. By dealing directly with the 
silver-using nations of South America and also of Eastern Asia, 
we would secure a much ampler export of our silver. By employ- 
ing a gold-standard nation as our go-between, we interpose a very 
effective obstacle to our paying our debts in the medium most 
accessible to us. 

Other proposals relate to a common system of custom-house 
regulations, to the establishment of a Latin-American Library in 
Washington, the books to be supplied by our neighbors and the 
building by ourselves, and to the Continental plan of Arbitration. A CURIOUS question came up in the General Assembly of the 
It is noteworthy that Brazil is taking expecial pains to overcome | Presbyterian Church, and received a characteristic answer. A 
Chili’s opposition to this last. But the Chilians are still too much | church composed entirely of women applied for admission to a 
under English influence, and too uncertain as to the questions | local Presbytery, and its case was passed up to the General As- 
growing out of their forcible annexation of Peruvian territory, to | sembly for its decision. As a Presbyterian church must have a 
be ready to submit their differences to the adjudication of their | “ session” of ruling elders to act with its pastor in maintaining 
sister republics of the New World. discipline, the recognition of such a church would have involved 
the admission of women to the eldership. And as the line be- 

SINCE 1865, the Department of Agriculture has made eight | tween teaching and ruling elders is drawn more strongly in prac- 
inquiries into the condition of farm-labor in this country. The | tice than in theory, this might have led to a demand for the ad- 
report of the last shows that in spite of a good deal of agricul- | mission of women to the ministry. The Presbyterians are not 
tural depression in the farther West, there is a steady and ample | ready for either step, so the church was refused recognition until 
demand for farm-labor, especially of the better kind, and that | jt can secure men enough to constitute a session of elders. Two 
wages have not fallen during the two years the depression has | would be enough. 
lasted. Some of the farmers in the West report that wages are In some parts of the country it might be hard enough to pro- 
too high in comparison with the price of farm products, and say | cure even two male church-members. In some of the Congrega- 
that there is a disposition to get on with as little as possible. But | tional churches of New England, through the wholesale migration 
if there has been a diminution in demand for this reason, it must | of the men, there is not a single church-member of that sex except 
have been compensated by an increase in railroads, mines, and | the deacon. But generally the difficulty is less than it used to be, 
manufactures, as there is no visible surplus of unemployed men. | as the proportion of men to women in the membership of the 
This is the more notable as the immigration from Europe in re- | churches has increased very rapidly. Fifty years ago it was found 
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impossible to obtain male communicants enough to supply the 
vestry of the Episcopalian parishes in this city. There is no such 
scarcity now. 


Mr. CHAPLIN, who represents Agriculture in the present 
British Cabinet. is a courageous man. In response to a deputation 
asking for the removal of the prohibition on the importation of 
American cattle, he declared he saw no likelihood of it even 
though cattle disease were completely stamped out in America. 
This is a confession that it is not the health of the British public 
and of British herds which is to be protected by the measure, but 
the interests of British cattle-raisers. This is a growing interest 
in England, as the failure of grain-farming is causing the farm- 
lands to be converted into pasturage by wholesale. For a time it 
seemed as though our competition would make even cattle raising 
unprofitable. The allegation that pleuro-pneumonia abounded in 
American herds was laid hold of, and it worked very well through 
the ignorance of American distances and areas. If the disease 
were reported in Virginia, then of course the herds in the adja- 
cent fields in Illinois could not have escaped. Mr. Chaplin dis- 
penses with this hypocrisy, and says it will make no matter 
whether the disease vanishes from America. He is a Protection- 
ist, and he is not afraid to avow it. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YorK. 
| hy began to appear early this week that the market was acting 
in a way which is called “tired.” The snap seemed to have 
gone out of it. There was a heavy tone to the railroad shares, 
and the industrial stocks seemed more easily affected by bad 
uews than by good. For example, they would sell off on an un- 
favorable rumor, and when it was denied they failed to raily. Still, 
these stocks are in so mercurial a stage of their existence, that 
what may be said of them to-day may be made to look absurd by 
what they will do to-morrow. The railway shares have more of 
the sedateness of age in their movements. They went up when 
the bull movement started the last week in April, and while they 
advanced the furious and senseless war of rates began in the 
West. It could not stop the advance after the momentum had 
once been given, but the effects in diminished earnings are begin- 
ning to appear now (when the fight is over) and this helps to de- 
press the market. The St. Paul company reported for the first 
week of June a comparative decrease, as it had for the last week 
in May. Undoubtedly the loss was in the passenger department. 
The gross for the week was $480,000, a loss of $6,400. This is small 
enough, and $480,000 is a larger amount than the company has 
made in the corresponding week for nine years except twice. 
Nevertheless, the showing had a cooling effect on bull enthusiasm 
and while St. Paul declined it affected the rest of the list. That 
the loss must be due from passenger business may be inferred 
from the fact that the grain traffic has been very large. The re- 
ceipts of grain in Chicago last week were 9,410 cars, the largest 
number of grain cars ever hauled into Chicago in one week. 

There is a row on between the trunk lines and the Grand 
Trunk road over the dressed beef rates and the most alarming kind 
of despatches were proured into Wall street from Chicago con- 
cerning the matter. Nothing but a trunk line war of gigantic 
proportions, in which all the stocks affected were to drop fifteen 
or twenty per cent., would satisfy these western bears. Unluckily 
for these gentlemen, this dressed beef row is one of those annually 
occurring squabbles which make much noise and loud talking, but 
never come to anything serious. The Grand Trunk started the 
same trouble about two years ago, and for a week or two the 
western papers devoted the greater part of their railroad columns 
to the subject. Then it alleame to nothing. There are rumors 
that this time it is the Lake Shore officials who have made the 
trouble, and there are some plain hints in Wall street that stock 
speculation is at the bottom of it. Lake Shore has been quite 
high lately, and the hints are that some of the officials have sold 
out and would like to see the price go down again so that they 
may buy back their stock. 

The New York Central’s new bond issue amounts to 
$15,000,000, but only about $4,000,000 will be issued at present. 
The money isto be used in making improvements, such as sinking 
and depressing tracks in cities, building wharves, extra tracks, 
new stations, etc. Like the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York 
Central must be continually spending more capital for permanent 
improvements to keep up with increasing business, and to meet the 
new conditions itimposes, A greatrailroad system is never finished. 
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As Mr. Roberts once said, when it ceases to need more money the 
process of decay has begun. The West Shore road, which is still 
a burden on the Central, will some day pour a large revenue 
yearly into its treasury. 

Whether the Pennsylvania Railroad stock will ever be listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange is questionable; but the time 
is not far off when the Baltimore & Ohio will be. The Bacon 
purchase of the stock owned by the city of Baltimore is part of a 
larger operation relating to the holdings of the Garrett family, 
the Johns Hopkins University, and others, and its significance, 
briefly stated, is that the control of the road will remain in the 
hands of the present management, and that other roads, including 
the Richmond Terminal, will be drawn into a closer relationship 
than has heretofore existed. B. & O. stock will undoubtedly be 
increased later on. The existing amount, $15,000,000 only, is quite 
small as things go in these days, and is really too small to make 
it a good trading stock on the Exchange. It could be cornered 
too easily. The great mistake of the elder Garrett’s life was in 
extending his road to Chicago instead of going to the South and 
Southwest. There he would have had a monopoly. By going to 
Chicago he got into a crowd of antagonists, and never was rid of 
a fight, 


IS MR. HARRISON STILL BACKING MR. QUAY? 
HE Pennsylvania Republican Convention, which will assemble 
at Harrisburg a few days hence, is proclaimed very positively 
to be “in Mr. Quay’s hands,” and subject to his control. It is de- 
clared on all sides that if Mr. Delamater shall be nominated for 
Governor it will be by Mr. Quay’s influence in his favor, and if he 
shall fail of the nomination it will be because Mr. Quay so orders. 

Supposing these generally circulated and generally believed 
statements to be true, what is their explanation? The delegates 
chosen to the Convention are not, like those who met at Harris- 
burg last year, simply a party of Mr. Quay’s political followers, 
told off for this business. On the contrary a majority of them 
have been elected upon an understanding more or less positive 
that they would oppose the nomination—of Mr. Delamater— 
which it was well known Mr. Quay desired to have made. The 
people have such a contract, we say, with the majority of the Con- 
vention. They have chosen more than half the delegates not to 
“take their orders ” from Mr. Quay but to act independently of 
him. Some are for General Hastings, some for Mr. Stone, some 
for Major Montooth, and only a minority are for Mr. Quay’s can- 
didate. Whatever else the majority are chosen for it is not tosup- 
port Mr. Delamater. 

It follows, therefore, that if Mr. Quay is to have the complete 
control which is ascribed to him; if he is to have power to nomi- 
nate Mr. Delamater or to defeat him, it must be because he will 
be able to use in his own interests delegates who have been chosen 
for a different purpose. it must be that he can employ some per- 
suasive to induce them to desert the candidates for whom they 
have been chosen, and to support a candidate whom they were 
particularly expected to oppose. The Convention, as we have 
said, is not—nominally—a mere assemblage of subservient “ heel- 
ers,”’ ready to receive whatever orders the Boss may put forth: it 
is, on the contrary, a body with at least a nominal majority not in 
accord with the purposes which they believe the Boss has had in 
view, and not in sympathy with the schemes which his private 
bargains in time past compel him to entertain ; and the absolute 
and easy handling of such a body presupposes a power in Mr. 
Quay’s hands great enough to overcome considerations of per- 
sonal honor and obligations of public duty. 

What is the power that Mr. Quay is thought to have? Why 
should a majority of the Republican convention of Pennsylvania, 
assembling under circumstances which especially call for personal 
independence and political courage, be regarded as certain to ser- 
vilely follow whatever orders Mr. Quay may issue? Obviously 
enough, this influence comes from the supposed gift to him of the 
Federal patronage of Pennsylvania. His power is not derived, at 
present, from his control of State politics, for it is now perceived 
that his policy with reference to the State is a bad one, and cer- 
tain to cost the party dearly. It is this policy which a majority 
of the Convention have been elected to disapprove and reject. 
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The Republicans of Pennsylvania to-day see that the Quay con- 
trol of their affairs is thoroughly selfish, factional, and destruc- 
tive. It is not, therefore, because they bow to him as a State 
leader, that the Convention is considered to be in his hands. The 
explanation, and the only one, is to be found in the presumption 
that he holds at his disposal the Administration’s “ patronage,” 
and can use it to bribe enough members of the Convention to 
make a minority become a majority. 

Is it, then, Mr. Harrison’s purpose to further this business ? 
Does he mean still to back Mr. Quay in Pennsylvania? Will he 
assure Mr. Quay that whatever promises he may make of Federal 
appointments will be faithfully carried out at Washington ? 

We desire to say to the President that every further step he 
takes in company with Mr, Quay and his following will he another 
step on the road to political disaster. The indications ought 
to be pretty plain by this time that the warnings of THE AMERI- 
CAN, begun more than a year ago, were not without good founda- 
tion. We assured General Harrison that he could not afford to 
embark with such a company as Mr. Quay commanded, under 
euch a flag as they carried, and that evil was sure to result if he 
did doso. It will hardly be denied, we think, that there are now 
abundant evidences of the soundness of this statement. The poli- 
tics of Pennsylvania are confused aud conyulsed. There is hardly 
one county from the Delaware to the Ohio which is not angry and 
inharmonious. There is not an intelligent and conscientious Re- 
publican in the State who does not realize the injury which Quay- 
ism has wrought, and does not feel that this has been greatly in- 
creased by the favor which the President has shown to so un- 
worthy and mischievous an element. The seeds of distraction 
and disunity which the Administration insisted upon sowing have 
sprung up in all directions, and give signs of an abundant crop of 
disaster : is it possible, then, that the President means to sow still 
more of them, and that he is ready to furnish the means where- 
with Mr. Quay shall bribe enough delegates to assure Mr. Dela- 
mater’s nomination? Two years ago we should have declared 
with absolute confidence that such a thing was not possible. 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 


HE struggle which is going on in Louisiana for the suppression 
of the State Lottery is one which commands very active sym- 
pathy, but which hardly can be helped from outside in any effec- 
tive way. It is due to the people of the State to say that the evil in- 
stitution was established first by the ‘‘ Carpet-Bag ” government 
of 1868, when the white voters were still disfranchised for the most 
part for their share in the Rebellion; and that when the shift of 
yower came-during President Hayes’s administration, the State 
lotdsinne passed an act to deprive it of its charter, this being 
subsequently declared unconstitutional by the United States Court. 
It was not until 1879, when the Lottery had been corrupting the 
people for over a decade, that any part of the responsibility for it 
can be said to have fallen upon the class now governing the State. In 
that year it managed to divide their vote in the constitutional con- 
vention, and with the aid of the Republican minority a clause was 
inserted in the new Constitution, which gave it a lease of life un- 
til 1894. As the Constitution forbids all sales of lottery tickets 
after the end of that year, and as the charter of the State Lottery 
expires at its opening, the managers of the institution have a 
double problem on hand. They must obtain not only a renewal 
of the charter from the Legislature, but either a general revision 
of the State Constitution, or specific amendment on this point. It 
is for a general revision that they are fighting, and their purchased 
or subsidized organs dwell at great lengths on the undeniable de- 
fects of the reactionary constitution of 1879. 

In the twenty-two years of its existence the Lottery has done 
incalculable harm to the people of Louisiana. Its friends claim 
that it has brought money into the State from all parts of the coun- 
try ; and this is true enough. But the money has been monopolized 
by a handful of wealthy managers, who have given little employ- 
ment to labor except to a handful of lottery-office clerks, and the 
community at large has had no profit from it. On the contrary 
the money has undermined the morals, the thrift, the Industry of 
the people to an extend far beyond the amount taken from other 
States. The curse of the lottery is that it brings in gambling by 
wholesale, and diffuses the gaming spirit among all classes. Nearly 
every Louisiana newspaper, and a few in other parts of the South, 
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flaunt big advertisements and purchased editorials in praise of the 
Lottery. Its offices are scattered through New Orleans and other 
cities, and all over the States. The shop-windows have display 
advertisements of its doings. Lists of the “fortunate” ticket- 
holders are published ip the news columns. In this way it 
reaches not merely the scores of the gambling-saloons, nor the 
hundreds of the stock-exchange, and the bucket-shops, but myri- 
ads of people of all classes and colors, and spreads the plague 
broadcast. Every “lucky hit” becomes a topic of general conver- 
sation, and incites yet others to “try their luck.” The time which 
should be given to hard work, and the savings which should have 
gone to enlarge business or a more comfortable home are both ab- 
sorbed into the maw of the Lottery. The craze grows upon all classes 
until many are unable to pass a lottery-office with money in their 
possession. The tale of petty dishonesties, breaches of trust, and 
defalcation is swelled by the craze for gambling in lottery-tickets. 
And the industrial and moral tone of the community is lowered, 
and its prosperity deteriorates with every additional year of the 
continuance of the plague. 

This picture of the situation, which we draw from New Or- 
leans journals, has a local interest for us as it represents what was 
once the state of things even in Philadelphia. We have before us 
a pamphlet of a hundred pages published in our city in 1833, “ by 
order of a Meeting of Citizens of Philadelphia, favourable to the 
entire Abolition of Lotteries,” which speaks of the harm they 
were then doing in our own and the adjacent States in the strong- 
est terms. It is one of the most solid gains of our moral advance 
that only a single State of the Union now tolerates practices 
which once were common to nearly all, and also to European Goy- 
ernments generally. In Europe itis only Italy which now reck- 
ons a national lottery system among the sources of revenue. The 
present Italian government inherited this bad abuse from the lo- 
cal governments it superseded, that of the Pope not excepted. 
Every traveler who looks beneath the surface of Italian condi- 
tions speaks of the demoralization and thriftlessness produced by 
the National Lottery, as in large part responsible for the wretch- 
edness of the Italian people. Even in this industrial age, when 
the lazzaroni of Naples have become factory hands, and work like 
beavers, universal poverty is the rule, because partly of the exac- 
tions of the military system, but also because much of the money 
required to maintain that system is collected by the Lottery. It 
is a tax which falls heaviest on the poor, which checks the growth 
of their savings, which diffuses the restless eagerness of the gam- 
blers among them and destroys faith in industry. Hence the great 
hosts of paupers on the relief-registry, in Venice, numbering 40,- 
000 out of a population of 140,000. The Italians are naturally a 
hard-working and saving people. The Lottery undermines these 
virtues completely. 

Are we to suppose that this system, once so widely diffused 
in Christendom, has left us no traces of its evil influence in the 
communities which have got rid of it? “The evil which men 
do lives after them.” So of institutions, also. The gambling 
instinct, the eagerness to get something for nothing or for next to 
nothing, is by no means confined to those we classify as gamblers. 
It is one which hardly can be said to have disappeared out of any 
channel of legitimate business. In most it is hard enough to draw 
the line between legitimate enterprise and what practically 
amounts to gambling. On the surface there is a close resemblance 
between transactions whose moral difference beneath the surface 
is very great. The one test which seems to be always applicable 
is that of use. The most venturesome enterprise, if it secure by 
its success anything like a commensurate benefit to society, is not 
gambling. Very sober-looking undertakings may be mere gamb- 
ling, when they have not this quality. To make a gain without 
conferring a service is not censured as yet by our standards of 
mercantile ethics. But this is a canon of judgment which the 
future will establish as the test not only of the rightfulness but of 
the success of any business undertaking. When it comes to be 
accepted, then at last gambling will be struck at the very root, 
and not merely pruned in the branches which bear its apples of 
Sodom and grapes of Gomorrah. . 





THE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON THE NEGRO 
QUESTION. 

HE Conferences held annually in the Autumn, at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., to consider the Indian Question, are well known. 
Without official character or legislative authority, they have been 
very valuable in clarifying the views and unifying the purposes 
of those who endeavor to secure justice for the Indians, and they 
are relied upon, from year to year, to help collect data, compose 
differences, and formulate outlines of fresh work. This year Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley, whose property the beautiful estate at Lake 
Mohonk is, decided to utilize a few days at the opening of the 
season, in June, for a conference on some other great question of 
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philanthropic interest, and at his invitation some seventy persons 
assembled last week to consider the problem presented by the 
Negro. The invitations sent out were to all classes truly inter- 
ested in the subject, but chiefly, of course, to those connected with 
the work of education among the colored people, and the presence 
of several teachers fresh from their work in the South gave the 
opportunity of learning at first hand the exact facts of the situa- 
tion as these observers saw it. 

After three days of consideration, a series of resolutions were 
adopted, (which are elsewhere given in full), embodying the con- 
clusions of the Conference. They are carefully drawn, and stated 
in a conservative and judicious manner, but it will be found that 
they contain many important declarations and suggestions. It is 
declared that the body of facts reported to the Conference form a 
rational basis for intelligent hopefulness and even enthusiasm on 
the general subject. There is a steady material and mental im- 
provement among the colored people, and a growing tendency to 
self-help. The Conference believes that the negro will remain 
substantially where he now is, and as acitizen of the United 
States, that the welfare of all is involved in his living in relations 
of good will and mutual confidence with his white neighbors, and 
that such relations can only be maintained on principles of jus- 
tice. As means to the desired end, the Conference proposes In- 
dustrial Education, not in order to make the negro a mere toiler, 
but to elevate his character by the discipline of intelligent labor. 
It urges the improvement of the homes of the colored people, de- 
nounces “the one-room cabin” as a social curse, and points out 
the need of systematically endeavoring to elevate the girls and 
women, in order to improve the homes. “A self-reliant morality ” 
is set forth as most important, the system of credit, with “ store 
pay ” and crop liens is condemned, and the establishment of postal 
savings banks by the United States Government is urged. 

All these points are interesting and some of them important. 
Of the series of recommendations, however, none could be so im- 
portant, of course, as that relating to the necessity of National 
Aid to the public schools. The third resolution of the series deals 
with this subject, and in substance is sound, though it would have 
been more satisfactory to those who see clearly the facts of the 
situation, if it had been expressed more positively and pointedly. 
There were, perhaps, five persons in the Conference,—among 
them General Armstrong, of the Hampton School,—who thought 
that the public schools among the blacks would in good time be 
able to perform their work in an adequate manner, without help 
from the Nation, but this was not the general opinion. Ex- Presi- 
dent Hayes, (who presided at the several sessions of the Confer- 
ence), said in his opening address: - 

“At thisjuncture, to enlighten and create public sentiment for the sup- 
port and continuance of the work, is the first necessity. This is more plainly 
to be seen now than hitherto. For some years past the trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, under the distinguished leadership of their wise and 
venerable president, Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, have looked forward with con- 
fident hope to the time when the people of the United States, through the 
general government, would give their powerful aid to the education of the 
emancipated race for the duties of citizenship which have been cast upon 
them. No doubt, during several years, a decided majority of both Houses 
of Congress, without regayd to section or party, would have supported the 
measure if it could have been brought to a vote. The recent adverse action 
of the Senate admonishes us, however, that we may no longer look with 
confidence for Government aid. While we may hope for and strive for a 
better result in the future, it is the part of wisdom to waste no time in un- 
availing complaint or regret.” 
and in this same key several others, including ex-President White 
of Cornell, expressed themselves, while Commissioner Harris, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, showed conclusively by the statis- 
tics of the Bureau, how imperfect the public school work is, and 
how small a part of the great aggregate of educational effort can 
be performed by philanthropic effort from the North. Hon. John 
Jay of New York, who was one of the most effective advocates 
of the principles of the Blair bill, spoke at the morning session on 
Thursday in favor of National Aid, and submitted a series of res- 
olutions in that behalf. He quoted at length from the Appeal is- 
sued by Rey. Dr. Curry, the efficient agent of the Peabody Fund, 
in explaining the inadequacy of the public schools and the imper- 
ative need of aid to the States fromthe Nation. (And it may be 
remarked, indeed, that the two men who are best qualified to tes- 
tify on these points are of one mind on the subject,—Dr. Curry 
and Bishop Haygood. Both are Southern men, both have gone 
over the field personally, again and again, both are in the closest 
possible sympathy with the whole Southern people regardless of 
race, and both declare that the Nation must help to lift the load. 
If there were not other testimony to the same effect theirs alone 
would be conclusive.) 

It was very plain that the general subject presented to the 
Conference was to be summed up under three heads: (1) The 
work of educating and uplifting the negro makes progress and of- 
fers encouragement; (2) the great primary work of education, 
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falling on the public schools, is inadequately done, and demands 
support from the Nation; (8) the philanthropic school work, 
forming an extensive and now indispensable agency, is maintained 
only by hard work, persistent begging, and much self-sacrifice, 
and the support for it shows evidences of slackening, rather than 
iacrease. Beyond this analysis, all else presented to the Confer- 
ence, or embodied in its resolutions, was substantially matter of 
detail,—as for example the proposal to establish United States 
savings-banks, in order to promote among the blacks the habit of 
saving. It would have been, therefore, the logical and statesman- 
like course for the Conference to have emphatically spoken in re- 
gard to National Aid, and to have thus given the country a clear 
understanding as to what such a gathering of those best acquainted 
with the subject regard as necessary. The resolution adopted, it 
is true, has this significance, but it is not so distinctly and _posi- 
tively expressed as the overshadowing duty of the case demanded. 
A work which enlists so many self-sacrificing laborers, entering 
upon it in the true Christian spirit, and patiently going on year 
after year simply because they are in the line of their duty, is en- 
titled to be represented in language that is neither vague nor 
equivocal. 


POETRY IN THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


NHE Atlantic Monthly contributes three short poems to the June 
symposium; “ The Pathless Way,” by Annie Fields; ‘‘ An- 
tinous,” by Mary C. Gates, and “La Maison D’Or,” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. To us it seems that the honors are about 
equally divided between the first and last mentioned poems, “ An- 
tinotis ” being a trifle amateurish and exclamatory in diction. The 
subject is treated poetically, however, and there is a directness 
about the last stanza that is attractive : 
“No lovely thing of earth is lost or dies ; 
It leaps to other spheres of life and power. 
Beauty turns not to nothingness, but flies 
To more ethereal homes in star and flower!” 
The following lines from Theocritus were evidently the source 
from which the author of ‘‘ The Pathless Way” drew her inspira- 
tion, inasmuch as they are printed at the head of her poem— 
“A shipwrecked sailor buried on this coast 
Bids you set sail, 
Full many a gallant ship, when we were lost, 
Weathered the gale.” 
The thought contained in the stanza of the old Idyllist is beauti- 
fully and artistically carried out by the modern poet until the fol- 
lowing conclusion is reached : 
“ Question no more, but hoist the tardy sail ; 
Ask not the fickle wind nor adverse wave: 
Some other shall succeed, though I must fail. 





“Think thou, O mariner, on the deathless joy 
Of voyaging toward a beacon that shall save 
Both thee and me, nor any death destroy !” 
Dr. Holmes’s little poem, like most of his work, speaks clearly 
for itself :— 
LA MAISON D’OR. 
(Bar Harbor.) 
From this fair home behold on either side 
The restful mountains and the restless sea : 
So the warm sheltering walls of life divide 
Time and its tides from still eternity. 


Look on the waves: their stormy voices teach 
That not on earth may toil and struggle cease. 

Look on the mountains: better far than speech 
Their silent promise of eternal peace. 

Scribner’s Magazine for June contains but two verse contribu- 
tions: “The Magic House,” by Duncan Campbell Scott, and 
“Rosamond,” by Barrett Wendell. With regard to Mr. Scott’s 
poem, we are pretty nearly at a loss to know what to say. No 
one but a true poet and one skilled in his craft could have written 
“The Magic House,” but in writing it its author has rather voiced 
a poetic mood than created a poem. The work of more than one 
famous poet is echoed in its melodious numbers, though it cannot 
justly be called an imitation of either Poe, Tennyson, or Rossetti. 
The first three stanzas will give an idea of the entire eleven, each 
of which has the peculiarly effective extra rhyme in the last line: 

“Tn her chamber, wheresoe’er 
Time shall build the walls of it 
Melodies shall minister, 
Mellow sounds shall flit 
Through a dusk of musk and myrrh. 


Lingering in the spaces vague, 
Like the breath within a flute, 
Winds:shall move along the stair; 

When she walketh mute 
Music meet shall greet her there. 
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Time shall make a truce with Time, 
All the languid dials tell 

Irised hours of gossamer, 
Eve perpetual 

Shall the night or light defer.” 


The author of “‘ Rosamond ” has painted the scene immediately 
preceding the death of Queen Elinor’s rival with rare power. 
Dramatic blank verse is the poetic canvas upon which the sombre 
colors are laid, and the following extract is a good example of the 
poet’s work : 
“ QUEEN. 
Thy time grows short. 
Ros. Well, take me where thou wilt. 
Woodstock is thine now. Send me forth, and search it 
For that great treasure which till now it housed, 
King Henry’s heart. 
QUEEN. Thou hast not far to go. 
In Godstowe Church I bade the monks prepare 
A chamber for thee. ’Tis a narrow one; 
I would it were so narrow that therein 
Thou could’st not keep thy treasure. 
My power is all too little to bereave 
Thee of the love that thy fair looks have stolen 
From me in all my royalty. 
Ros. From thee, 
Lady, I have stolen nothing. Surely, then, 
Thou would’st not have me die! 
QUEEN. Ah, Rosamond, 
Think’st thou I love him not?” 


Rosamond, 


But, alas. 


“ An Epitaph,” by Zoe Dana Underhill, is the first poem we 
turn to in the current Harper’s, which, by the way. contains better 
work in verse than usual. Miss Underhill’s poem starts off pret- 
tily as follows: 

“The rose is sweetest still in death 
Yielding its last delicious breath ; 
Most richly decked the woods appear 
At the sad limit of the year ;” 
but is there not something wrong in the construction of the closing 
couplets? 
“Then, though with grief our eyes may fill, 
Our hearts must beat; our bosom thrill, 
That; of all honors life could lend, 
There’s naught became him like the end.” 

“Tehabod,” by William S. Walsh, is a remarkably strong 
poem, and we regret that we cannot find space for more than 
three of its seven stanzas— 

“But the hour that should have crowned me 
Yast all high hope adown, 
And the time of trial found me 
A sinner, coward, clown. 


“ Ah! which was the false or the real 
(If the Powers above would speak !) 
The saint with his high ideal, 
The sinner whose flesh was weak, 
The hero who yearned for Duty, 
The coward whose sinews failed, 
The poet who worshipped Beauty, 
Or the clown whose utterance failed ?” 

Angeline W. Wray’s “ Three Sisters ” (The Fates) is pleasing, 
but not particularly striking, though an original note is struck 
here and there. C. H. Crandall’s sonnet, ‘The Human Plan,” 
seems to us to be unusually successful. The first two lines are a 
little poem in themselves :— 

“Child, playing with the baubles of to-day— 
Child, with the gold or with the silver hair ”’— 

In The Century for June, first place has been given to Florence 
Farle Coates’s strong poem entitled ‘‘ Man,” of whose three stan- 
zas the second is perhaps the best: 

“Vested in purple I sat apart, 
But the cord that smote him bruised me ; 
I closed my ears, but the sob that broke 
From his savage breast accused me ; 
No phrase of reasoning judgment just 
The plaint of my soul could smother, 
A creature vile, abased to the dust, 
I knew him still—my brother.” 

Of the remaining poems the most important is William Cleaver 
Wilkinson’s “Homer and the Bible,” a long episode in blank 
verse, ie first few lines of which are an excellent illustration of 
the we!!-known prevalence of the hissing sounds in the English 
language :— 

“ Supper soon ended, Saul and Sergius, 
Ere sleep they seek, a hill, not far, ascend, 
The highest neighboring seen, less thence to view 
The landscape round them,”’ etc. 





“Immortal,” by Helen Thayer Hutchinson, has some excel- 
lent lines, but the presence of minor defects in metre and rhyme 
mar an otherwise pleasing poem. 

Andrew B. Saxton’s “ At The Play” does not impress us as 
being particularly original or happy in treatment, neither do the 
verses in Bric-4-Brac, which are contributed by Edward A. Old- 
ham, Charles Henry Webb, Henrietta Stuart, and Annie Louise 
Brackenridge, show marked excellence; though the latter’s ‘‘ The 
Letter” is a trifle above the average. Henry De Garrs’s “ Lincoln, 
1865,” which forms part of an Englishman's contribution to the 
‘““Memoranda on the Life of Lincoln,” contains the following fine 
stanza: 

“Yet, yet rejoice that thou hadst such a son; 
The mother of such a man should never sigh ; 
Could longer life a nobler cause have won? 
Could longest age more gloriously die ? 
Oh! lift thy heart, thy mind, thy soul on high 
With deep maternal pride, that from thy womb 
Came such a son to scourge hell’s foulest lie 
Out of life’s temple. Watchers by his tomb! 
He is not there, but risen: that grave is slavery’s doom.” 

Of the poems in the June Lippincott’s ““ Lee: A Chant of Re- 
membrance,” is the most noteworthy; its author, Mr. Robert 
Burns Wilson, having treated his subject with rare feeling and 
delicacy. The memory of a great soldier cannot fail to be an ever- 
welling source of inspiration to the poets of his country ; and 
whether one does or does not sympathize with the cause to which 
this great commander devoted his unquestioned abilities, one can 
not do other than recognize the beauty and fitness of such poetry 
as this: 

“T sing of one who conquered not in fight; 
Against whose cause the miracle of fate 
Set fastin heaven the stays unfortunate ; 

But, when the day was lost, he made the night 

That closed about him subject to the might 
Housed in the hearts that Nature hath made great ; 
Which arms invincible may not create, 

Nor vanishing of cherished visions blight. 


“Albeit his name was as the trumpet’s blast, 
Breeding new courage on the bloody plain, 
Moving the column, as the storm drives, fast, 
The sweeping billows of the falling rain, 
Yet, like sweet silence when loud thunders cease, 
His name now lingers with the dream of peace. 


“Not his upon the final field to feel 
The joy that drowns all pain ; to see Fate come 
Like Pallas, parting the thick clouds, where some 
Half-mortal Greek amidst the clashing steel, 
Cried from the earth on which he scorned to kneel : 
Nay, Fate stood on the other hill, wherefrom, 
Above the roll of the exultant drum, 
Cleaving the skies, rose the victorious peal.” 


The remaining poems of the number are “ His Starlight,” a pretty 
love-song by Frank Dempster Sherman; “ A Coquette’s Motto,” 
a clever bit of verse by M. H.G.; “A Descant,” a graceful pas- 
toral lyric, if we may so term it, by Florence Earle Coates, and 
verses by Daniel M. Dawson, Lisle Colby (a girl of fifteen), and 
Edgar Fawcett in the editor’s ‘‘ Round Robin Talk.” 


LUTHERANISM IN THE WEST. 


UITE curious is the phenomenon of the German Lutherans in 
Wisconsin making common cause with the Roman Catholics 
on the administration of the public schools. In large districts of 
Germany the epithet Protestant is applied only to the Lutheran 
churches, as being the only denomination historically connected 
with the famous protest at the diet of Spires in 1529, or counting 
that event as among their peculiar traditions. The attitude im- 
plied by that term is still among the living characteristics of all 
genuine Lutheranism, and although a type of that denomination 
has planted itself in the West which liturgically and in exclusive- 
ness resembles Roman Catholicism, in its theology and true spirit 
there is little concord between them. 

One can easily understand the force of the argument in favor 
of teaching children in the language they understand, for other- 
wise, as THE AMERICAN recently put it, “‘ In the case of children 
who had not already mastered the English language, this would 
bring about such a state of things as exists in the Scottish High- 
lands and in Western Ireland, where the English words of the 
school text-books are committed to memory by hundreds and 
thousands of children to whom they have not a vestige of mean- 
ing.” But it is somewhat surprising to find in the growing, cos- 
mopolitan West, with its abundant means of communication and 
its stirring energy, communities preserving the speech of Father- 
land, just as the German immigrants to the secluded valleys of 
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Central Pennsylvania have done for generations. It is true that 
the early land policy of Wisconsin drew many Germans, Scandi- 
navians, Swiss, and Belgians within her boundaries, where the 
settled in communities, and that immigration has steadily multi- 
plied and enlarged them, but as a rule their children are averse to 
perpetuating their paternal tongue in the America of to-day. They 
are eager to acquire English and to discard their foreign charac- 
teristics. This they do with great rapidity. The Western prairies, 
too, are no place for sequestered living like the retreats in moun- 
tainous and sparsely inhabited countries. There the tendency to 
produce a homogeneous type of citizen acts with rare force. There 
are other motives at work to array the Wisconsin Germans as a 
distinct phalanx in the political field in favor of a school-system 
differentiated from the general national one. One of these is 
doubtless the enfranchisement of unnaturalized foreigners prac- 
tised in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other Western States. One of 
the inducements by which those States attracted European immi- 
gration was, and is, the conferring upon male inhabitants over 
twenty-one years of age the rigit to vote after one year’s residence 
in the State, thus weakening the motive to assimilation of Ameri- 
can manners, and enabling them earlier to enter the commonwealth 
as a distinct foreign factor in its social life. But it must be said 
on behalf of our German citizens, that they have seldom availed 
themselves of the power to act separately in our politics, and have 
usually been contented, patriotic, and useful persons. 

Doubtless religious considerations lie at the bottom of the re- 

cent German opposition to the Bennett law in Wisconsin, and 
among Western Lutherans language is a large factor in their de- 
nominational policy. Indeed the strict Lutherans were conspicu- 
ously active in opposing themselves to the schools as either not 
teaching religion at all or doing it in a form which they disliked. 
Nor are they the only Protestants who have put themselves upon 
record as reprobating the godless character of our schools, as it is 
libellously called. It is strange that this sort of argument should 
get as much currency as it does in the United States. It is the ar- 
gument of an unjust epithet,—one that sticks and does large ser- 
vice. Godless schools must be taught by godless teachers and that 
adjective can be applied less truthfully to the instructors of Amer- 
ican youth than to any profession in the land. The schools may 
and do inculeate moral principles, the obligations of conscience 
and the sanctions given to both by the divine nature. But it is 
the business of the churches to engraft upon this their particular 
forms of spiritual culture. To do this work they have built up an 
almost universal system of Sunday-schools, where the teaching is 
under their supervision and can be made exactly to their mind. 
And this powerful agency is reinforced by the still more powerful 
force of parental religious attachments. Should public schools en- 
ter upon this work? It is simply impracticable, and the English 
scheme of having five or ten minutes of religious services in them, 
from which parents may detain their children at pleasure, can be 
but little else than a pretense and afarce. American youth are 
far from being withdrawn from religious instruction, and the 
churches would do well to redouble their efforts to make their 
“Sunday-schools efficient, before forcing on the common schools ex- 
ercises that can do but little good and must eventually disrupt the 
whole system. Of course it is obvious that, if the 90,000 Germans 
in Milwaukee are to have German teachers for their children, 
very many of them will be drawn from the Lutherans, and so the 
number of their adherents engaged in public instruction will be 
increased. Their right to a fair proportion of them is not dis- 
puted, but it will make a vast difference in their number whether 
they must speak idiomatic German, or whether they be taken 
from the older settlers who have formed American associations 
and manners and are conversant with good English. Of the 90,- 
000 Germans in Milwaukee, more than half of them have been 
there over ten years, and to their children —— hardly be 
strange. By the census of 1880, the German born population of 
Wisconsin was but 14 per cent. of the whole, while the ratio of 
aliens speaking foreign tongue was one in four. It is from the 
188,000 Germans who were in the State ten years ago that the bulk 
of the German schooi children must come. 

The Lutherans in the United States now number over one 
million, divided among 8,000 congregations and 70 synods of which 
12 synods are chiefly Scandinavian and independent of each 
other. The remainder are organized into four general bodies, in 
which the attentive observer can see that their divergences are 
closely related to the length of time the majority of the members 
have been settled in this country. Heinrich Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, who came hither from Halle in 1742, has been called the 
father of American Lutheranism, but in — of fact there were 
already many congregations of his coreligionists settled in the 
United States before his arrival. However, he organized them 
into the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, or the first union in the 
country, The first general delegate union came in 1820, com- 
prised the Ministerium, and took the name of the ‘“‘ General Synod 











of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,”—a body which the civil 
war split into a northern and a southern organization. This body 
represents what in popular phrase would be called the liberal 
branch of American Lutheranism. It contents itself with the 
Augsburg Confession as a sufficient symbol of its interpretation of 
Scripture, predominantly uses the English language, favors fel- 
lowship at the Lord’s supper and in the pulpit with other denomi- 
nations. ; 

In 1866 the Philadelphia Ministerium withdrew from this 
Synod and set up the General Council which is distinctly reaction- 
ary towards the stricter Lutheranism of Germany, and yet in the 
United States its position is mediatorial between the two wings of 
the whole body of churches. It requires the Augsburg Confession 
to be taken unaltered from its original sense, and commends the 
other symbols in the Book of Concord as pure and scriptural. On 
the subject of fellowship with other denominations it makes no 
rule and is reserved, so that the practice of different clergymen 
varies, though with a tendency towards exclusiveness. This body 
is far more polyglot than the General Synod, and in point of fact 
the majority of its adherents represent a later immigration. 

The most vigorous and largest delegate body is the Synodical 
Conference, known also to some as the Missouri Conference. It 
has been powerfully influenced by the reaction in Prussia from the 
unfortunate union forced on by Frederick William III. with the 
German Reformed Church, a movement in which the royal house 
went over to Calvinism. To the Augsburg Confession as a rule of 
faith it adds the creeds of the first three cecumenical councils, the 
Smalkald Articles, Luther’s Catechisms, the Formula of Concord, 
and Melanchthon’s Apology, which together form the Book of Con- 
cord. It also prohibits fellowship at the Lord’s supper and in the 
pulpit, not only with other denominations, but even with Luther- 
ans who do not adhere to its standards. It is the youngest of 
Lutheran delegate unions, having been organized in 1872, and it is 
predominantly German. Its stronghold is the upper Mississippi 
valley, although it has adherents in Ohio and even further East. 
Now all these bodies agree in holding to justification by faith, in 
denying consubstantiation, in asserting that ordination is to an 
office only and not to a caste or order, in rejecting the invocation 
of saints, indulgences, purgatory, the mass, papal supremacy, and 
ecclesiastical infallibility. Why, then, when they are allso alike 
in polity and theology, should they separate into bodies differing 
chiefly in practice, and that at times not without signs of animos- 
ity? The adherents of the Synodical Conference saw a type of 
Lutheranism established in America that had ceased to be exotic, 
and was taking on a development much influenced by its environ- 
ment. They remembered the humiliation and losses their Church 
had suffered at home in enforced communion with Calvinism. 
Their glorious heritage of Sixteenth century Protestantism seems 
threatened, its traditions get attenuated, and its spirit evaporates. 
They wish to transplant and preserve unimpaired in America the 
original Lutheranism of the great Luther and of Melanchthon. The 
way they have taken to do this is to shut themselves within their 
own walls and rigidly to observe their own customs and traditions. 
In so doing they find the German language a pod that best holds 
the old seed. And thus we can account for the opposition of 
strict Lutherans in Wisconsin to the Bennett School law. 

Whether they can succeed in transplanting an exotic to the 
United States which will undergo no changes from soil and cli- 
mate, remains to be seen. The history of American Lutheranism 
so far seems against it. But the attempt deserves the same sym- 
pathy that we are always ready to extend to the effort to preserve 
any noble type of human thought and achievement. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


S° much has been said, during the past few months, with regard 
to University Extension, that it is a gratification to be able 
to announce, as an accomplished fact, the establishment of ‘“ The 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching,” with Dr. Pep- 
er as President, Mr. F. B. Miles as Treasurer, and Mr. George 
enderson as Secretary. As is well known, our colleges have so 
widened their scope that the most important questions of the day 
come within their purview ; institutions formerly exclusive have 
brought themselves in touch with matters of vital moment to men’s 
every-day lives, and it follows from this condition that many men 
and women who cannot take college courses are eager to avail 
themselves of instruction upon these matters at the hands of pro- 
fessors and others whose duties peculiarly qualify them to give it. 
The new society proposes to assume direction of courses of lectures 
in the various wards of Philadelphia, the mode of operation being to 
form special committees in the localities where such instruction is 
to be conducted, to secure halls, loan the necessary books for tem- 
orary libraries of reference, and distribute circulars containing 
rief abstracts of the lectures with references to the proper books. 
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It is probable that the formation of reading classes will be encour- 
aged, and regular examinations will be held for those who desire 
to apply for certificates. Facilities will also be afforded for labor- 
atory practice in such subjects as comparative anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, botany, and microscopy. 

It is also announced that the work of the association will be 
confided to a Council of fifty, divided into five classes of ten mem- 
bers each, the term of service of one class expiring each year, and 
the vacancies being filled by the Council from the members of the 
Society. This would seem to be a practicable plan. The move- 
ment is one of great moment, and may prove a long step in the di- 
rection of higher popular education. 

* * * 

THE first important issue from the new “ University of Penn- 
sylvania Press” is the first number of the new “ Philosophical Se- 
ries,’”’ edited by Professors Fullerton and Cattell, and is an excel- 
lent piece of typography. It embodies a learned and exhaustive psy- 
chological study, “‘On Sameness and Identity,” by Prof. Fullerton, 
wherein he endeavors “ to point out the differences in connotation 
of the several senses” of that highly ambiguous word, Same. That 
he succeeds in this endeavor, to an extent appreciable at least by 
the mind of ordinary logical acumen, may be affirmed. But this 
is not the place for a critical notice of the book ; our purpose is to 
draw attention to it as the output of the new press. 

It is announced that two more numbers of the Philosophical 
Series are in preparation,—one of “Studies from the Laboratory 
of Experimental Psychology” and the other the “ Meditations” 
of Descartes, with Latin and English texts and Philosophical Analy- 
sis, by George Stuart Fullerton and William Romaine Newbold. 

* * * 

THERE is something in the atmosphere of the Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church which sets it apart from all other pre-Revo- 
lutionary relics. The reminiscences connected with the venerable 
building are of intense interest to the student of early colonial 


days, and at the one hundred and ninetieth anniversary, celebrated ' 


last Sunday, these were dwelt upon by the rector with eloquence 
and force. Particularly interesting was the list of pastors and the 
record of their labors on behalf of the Swedish Colony on the 
Delaware, at a time when a journey to America was an under- 
taking surrounded with hardship and adventure. The old church 
is fortunate in possessing an endowment for the comfort of its 
green old age, and though the amount (about $9,500) is not large, 
it is an encouragement to the hope of greater security for the 
future. ° 
x * % 

THE first biennial convention of the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America brought together many of the most prominent 
Hebrews of this and other cities, at Mercantile Hall, on Sunday 
aiternoon. There is no question as to the value of such an organi- 
zation to the Jewish element of our society, and should a wise dis- 
cretion prevail in the selection of literature to be disseminated, the 
educational power of the body will become a large factor in future 
development. The first of the society’s publications was delivered 
to the members in May. This work was “ Outlines of Jewish His- 
tory from B. C. 586 to C. E. 1890.” The second work, “ Think 
and Thank,” (a romance of the boyhood of Sir Moses Montefiore), 
is now in press. The want of unanimity on the part of the publi- 
cation committee is matter for regret, and Mr. Cohen’s minority 
report, which condemned Prof. Graetz’s ‘‘ History of the Jews” as 
too learned, seems to have been the ohly untoward incident of the 
convention. 

* # * 

A sERIEs of Saturday evening entertainments, started early in 
1888, was the origin of what: has come to be known as the Neigh- 
borhood Guild, whose present quarters at 15th and Spring Garden 
streets are the scene of much practical work for the elevation of so- 
cial standards. Here are a coffee-room, reading-room, library, 
class-rooms for manual training in carpentry, wood-carving, draw- 
ing, clay-modeling, dress-making, cooking, etc.; and the facilities 
are excellent for instruction in vocal music and scientific subjects. 
Early in the present season classes were formed in history, litera- 
ture, and political economy, and courses of lectures were estab- 
lished on hygiene and other popular matters. The latest addition 
is a gymnasium, and the prospects are good for a further develop- 
ment of the central idea upon which the institution rests,—the 
mental, moral, and physical improvement of the members. 

* * * 


THE prospect of a new Mint for Philadelphia is encouraging, 
and we may erelong hope to see a building adequate to the needs 
of the institution and constructed upon modern principles. When 
it is considered that in 1833, the date at which the present build- 
ing was erected, the annual coinage was but $3,700,000 in value, 
while it amounts to-day to $100,000,000, it is not surprising that it 
has been found impossible to so alter and amplify the plant as to 





meet the existing requirements. There was atime when the old 
building at Broad and Chestnut streets was a good example of 
pure architecture, but successive attempts at improvement have 
resulted somewhat grotesquely, and the astounding effect pro- 
duced by the French roof, at the rear, resting serenely upon the 
Greek entablature, must be studied to be appreciated. In the 
natural course of things the old building must come down, but 
wherever the new one shall be, let us hope for consistency and in- 
telligence in construction. 
* * * 


THE State Commission of Pennsylvania, appointed to devise 
methods for improving the roads of this Commonwealth, has sub- 
mitted a series of questions, to which they wish answers from all 
who are interested in the problem. These relate chiefly to the 
financial question and that of supervision. Voters are asked their 
opinion as to the abolition of the option to “work out” road 
taxes, which has been so much abused, and which properly be- 
longs only to a state of society in which money is scarce. Also 
to say whether they favor State aid in road-making, and if so on 
what basis of distribution and how to be administered. Certainly 
the State should take some responsibility in the matter. Perhaps, 
as Governor Hill of New York suggests, it should assume some 
of the great arterial highways, and leave the lesser roads to the 
counties. But why not have asked whether the voters are in 
favor of National aid in the matter? Every nation but ours makes 
its monuments in its great roads. Even ours acknowledged its 
responsibility and asserted its authority in the matter by the con- 
struction of the great National Road. And there is no difference 
of principle between national land grants for the construction of 
new railroads and grants of money from the surplus for common 
road-making. 

Of the other inquiries we notice that one relates to the em- 
ployment of convict labor on the roads. To this we would reply : 

‘Yes and No.” To take the convicts of our present penitentiary 
system and set them to road-making would be to add to the perils 
of life in our country districts, as the motive to escape would be 
too great. But if we should adopt the Crofton prison system, the 
employment of the second third of the convict’s time in road-mak- 
ing might be managed with safety and to general advantage. The 
motive to attempt an escape would then very nearly disappear. 








REVIEWS. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PROTECTION. By Simon N. Patten, Ph. 

D., Professor of Political Economy in the Wharton School of 

the University of Pennsylvania. Pp. 144. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Co. 
las little treatise differs very markedly from others which 

have been written in defense of the policy of Protection, and 
to this difference it owes its especial value. For one thing, it ex- 
cludes carefully the political and moral considerations, which have 
been used on both sides, and confines itself strictly to the domain 
of Political Economy. It also starts from a careful consideration 
of the development of the Free Trade theory from Adam Smith 
to Prof. Cairnes, and argues the question on the scientific ground 
thus furnished. It therefore will be especially useful with those 
who have been indoctrinated with English Political Economy, in 
showing them how entirely that system of economic teaching fails 
to furnish a scientific basis for Free Trade practice. 

Professor Patten belongs to the new or Historical school of 
Political Economists. Most of his associates in that school, but 
by no means all of them, are Free Traders. His book is likely to 
be useful also with those who have studied under the teachers of 
this school, as showing them how illogical it is to associate with 
its accepted principles the notion that Free Trade can be good for 
a country situated as is America. 

The.old Political Economy professed to be valid and true for 
all the world, and for every kind of nation, under every possible 
set of circumstances. The New School professes to recognize the 
fact that there must be as many kinds of Political Economy as 
there are national situations. But so far as we have seen, Prof. 
Patten is the only writer of the school who recognizes this prac- 
tically, or tries to define what is peculiar in our economic situa- 
tion, and must differentiate our economic theories and practice. 
He finds the difference in the fact that we are a rapidly growing 
nation, untrammelled by European traditions, and engaged in 
adapting ourselves to a new economic environment. Hence our 
Political Economy is dynamic, while that of the grown and set- 
tled nations is static. Our economic problem is to keep society in 
America dynamic and progressive, to increase the value of labor 
with the increase of productive power, and to aid in the adjust- 
ment of the people to its environment. And “infant industries are 
something a nation always will have while it remains in a dy- 
namic condition.” For such a nation Protection is neither a tem- 
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porary expedient nor an exception to the general practice of nat- 
ural liberty, but “‘ part of a fixed national policy.” 

We cannot follow the entire course of the argument, nor is it 
desirable that we should do so. But we would call attention to 
the third and fourth chapters, which are those we have read with 
the greatest pleasure. Chapter III., “‘ The Growth of Economic 
Doctrine,” shows the Free Trader how Ricardo’s discovery of the 
existence of natural monopolies not created by government action 
has discredited the whole basis of Adam Smith’s theory that the 
abolition of government monopolies would enable the producer 
and the consumer to profit equally by the growth of the power of 
production. So completely did Ricardo shatter the Free Trade 
foundations that the Manchester School was obliged practically to 
cut loose from Political Economy, while still conjuring with its 
name. And the hurt was even worse when Stuart Mill recognized 
the new fact of a possible antagonism of the interests of capital and 
labor, and thus brought the problems of distribution to the front. 
Cairnes tried to save the old doctrine by refurbishing it in his 
“Leading Principles,” but in vain, and the trend of economic 
thought has been away from him. Andalast blow has been given 
by the Historical School, which questions the universal validity of 
economic doctrines originated to meet the needs of a single nation. 

Chapter IV. treats of ‘ Fallacies Disproved by Time ” to the 
discrediting of Free Trade theory. These are (1) that Protection 
discourages international trade ; (2) that the best use of land and 
of men isto employ them for a single purpose; (3) that America 
is better fitted to raise wheat and England to produce iron ; (4) 
that Protection impairs the moral independence and the industrial 
initiative of the people ; (5) that the best opportunities for labor are 
the first to be utilized; (6) that Protection can raise prices but 
cannot confer any advantage on one industry unless others are 
left unprotected ; and (7) that the Tariff is a burden to the farmer. 

We do not go with Mr. Patten in assuming the truth of 
Ricardo’s doctrine of “‘ natural monopolies.” But assuming it 
to be true, as do all Free Traders, and especially the disciples of 
Henry George, it is impossible to withhold our admiration from 
the neat argumenta ad homines which he derives from it. He 
shows that Free Trade must inevitably foster such monopolies at 
the expense of the producing classes, while the Protective policy 
has exactly the opposite effect. 

Of the remaining chapters, we are impressed especially with 
the XIVth and last: ‘ Shall the Ideal of American Civilization be 
National or Cosmopolitan?” It is au admirable statement of the 
relations of our American Political Economy to the larger field of 
the Philosophy of History, and it furnishes a fitting conclusion to 
a story, closely reasoned, and instructive discussion. . 





THE Best ELIZABETHAN PLAys: The Jew of Malta, The Alche- 
mist, Philaster, The Two Noble Kinsmen, The Duchess of 
Malfi. Edited by William Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1890. 

The purpose of this volume, whose appearance is as inviting 
as its contents, is expressed by its editor in his very complete pre- 
face, as a desire “ to enable not only the general reader, but also the 
college student to taste the quality of Shakespeare’s rivals, and 
thereby to esteem the more adequately Shakespeare himself.” In 
our day of abstract fiction and sublimated poetry this is the worth- 
iest of offices. The tendency toward a renewed study of our Eng- 
lish classics is one which cannot be too greatly commended or too 
earnestly encouraged, because in them undoubtedly lies the solu- 
tion of the present serious literary problem. To the question: 
How are we ever to emerge from the sophisticated letters now 
pouring from the press, some sages make answer that we are not 
to do so at all,—that literature is to adapt itself to science and be- 
come permanently self-conscious. But a wiser and deeper insight, 
born of the knowledge of past literary movements and watchful of 
the tendencies of to-day, looks for a new renascence as we ap- 
proach a more concentrated national life, and looks toward the fine, 
free old masterpieces of objective English as the saviors of our lit- 
erary art. 


It isa long stride back to 1808, but there isa peculiar perti-. 


nence in view of the above statements, in taking the step in con- 
nection with Mr. Thayer’s volume. It was in 1808 that Charles 
Lamb issued his specimens of English Dramatic Poets,—a publica- 
tion composed of extracts from the very plays reproduced in the 
present book and others of similar excellence,—and coming as it 
did in almost intimate company with the earlier editions of the 
“‘ Lyrical Ballads ” it had a marked significance, and really helped 
to produce the literary regeneration which the little book of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth was quietly but irresistibly effecting. 
Above all else, that such a venture should find a publisher and a 
public in that time of literary. sterility is a token of great moment 
to us in that it points to the perhaps ‘similar purport of this new 
volume of old plays, bringing down to us through the mists of 





modern realism an exhilerating breath from the highlands of the 
Elizabethan drama. 

And Mr. Thayer, who is already well known to Philadelphia 
journalism, and to the cultured public at large, by his admirable 
historical essays in the Atlantic Monthly, has done his work well. 
In his preface he has introduced a condensed life of each of the 
dramatists represented in the volume, interwoven with able and 
discriminating criticism on the men, their auditors, and their 
works. Some of his crisp sentences contain a wide knowledge of 
the time, reduced to its final essence. One paragraph is especially 
quotable for its telling brevity: “In some measure, therefore, the 
reader can form from these five plays,—supplemented of course 
by acquaintance with Shakespeare,—some idea of the methods 
and range of the amazing dramatic inspiration of the reign of Eliza- 
beth and the first James,—unsurpassed in the history of litera- 
ture, and equalled only once in Greece. The dominant influence 
was that of the Renaissance, transmitted to England by way of 
France and modified by an intensely English patriotism,—the 
Renaissance, when classical learning revived, when great discover- 
ies in geography opened new lands and peoples to the view of 
Europe; when a bolder commerce brought not only richer mer- 
chandise but strange and fascinating lore, from the races of the 
Orient; when the sway of a single religion was broken, and 
throughout Christendom men ordered their lives by new beliefs ; 
when science, assisted by experiment and criticism, began its con- 
quest of nature; when the legends of chivalry and the traditions 
of the crusades, and medizval myths and superstitions were still 
so fresh as to appeal to the imagination while they no longer dis- 
torted the convictions of poets. It was the age when romance 
seemed real, and when the revelations of science seemed ro- 
mantic.” 

Nothing could better express the seething elements of the era 
in which these plays of Jonson, and Marlowe, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Webster were created, and no sentence could more 
adequately summarize the whole intellectual character of the 
period than the last quoted one. Mr. Thayer certainly possesses 
in a marked degree that utmost essential of good editing: a 
knowledge of his subject. Verbal familiarity with it would not 
alone do. The successful scholar and editor, like the dentist who 
only draws a tooth, must have a commanding knowledge of the 
whole organism, lest in tampering with a single line or,word he do 
injury to the body itself. 

Like all modern editors Mr. Thayer has had to make some 
deductions from the text of his work in deference to the more ex- 
acting proprieties of contemporary society. He frankly says that 
he “has not scrupled to strike out phrases or lines where it 
seemed proper, being guided by decency and not by prudery,” 
and such aconcession must certainly be allowed an editor who 
appeals to the general public, which may be supposed to go to 
such old classics in a spirit far removed from that serene one 
that inspires the scholar. To the latter there is a significance 
in the indelicacies of the elder literature which makes them in 
themselves a fit subject of his study, they aid in the realization of 
the life depicted by the artist, but the scholar’s principle is the 
same which renders the nude a fit study for the artist but not for 
the layman; and omissions such as: Mr, Thayer has found it 
necessary to make cannot be dispensed with in appealing toa 
general audience. Moreover, so skillfulty and sympathetically 
have the few alterations been made that only the most accustomed 
ear could detect the changes, while the structure of the plays has 
in no case been injured or amended in the slightest degree. 

One other feature of the volume calls for brief and compli- 
mentary notice, namely, the notes scattered through the pages, 
from the editor’s own hand and from the best commentators of 
the past. These are eminently sufficient, without being obtrusive, 
as such marginalia are prone to be; and when they are of a com- 
parative character often especially happy, as for instance, the 
original suggestion that Keats’s line,so much lauded by Hunt: 
“As though a rose should shut and be a bud again,” may have had 
its origin in that other beautiful one from ‘‘ The Two Noble Kins- 
men ”: 

“Like chastity, 
She locks her beauty in her bud again.” 
Mr. Thayer has done the world a service in making these old class- 
ics new again, and his evident enjoyment of the task, as well as 
his ability to perform it, make us hope that we shall have other 
specimens of his editing. Dekker and Ford and Chapman and 
other worthies of their age, are a rich field for such work and they 
also should be made readable for the public which undoubtedly 
awaits them. H.8. M. 





LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By William Sharp. Pp. 242. Lon- 
don: Walter Scott. 
Mr, Sharp regards his little book rather in the light of an ex- 
tended obituary notice than a definitive biography. From the 
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poet’s son and other friends he has obtained information and docu- 
ments to such an extent that he was not able to make use of them 
all. And he has freely availed himself of published works, espe- 
cially by Americans, who described the life of the Brownings in 
Florence. His little book would have been more acceptable if it 
had been written with greater simplicity and less straining after 
poetic prose: and also if its author had given more space to per- 
sonal details and letters, and less to a sustained criticism of Brown- 
ing’s poetry. 

It seems that the poet, although born in London and always 

roud of the fact, was come of a family of small proprietors in 
Tecsstelcee His mother was a German lady, born in Hamburg, 
and a woman of notable intellectual powers, but not of Jewish 
stock, as has been alleged. His father was something of a poet 
and an artist. His education was peculiarly free and unconven- 
tional, and he passed under the poetical influence first of Byron, 
aud then of Shelley and Keats, and began to plan a series of dra- 
matic epics. In 1833, after publishing ‘‘ Pauline,” he began to 
travel, residing for a time in Petersburg, and then gravitating to 
Italy in the footsteps of so many English poets. ‘ Paracelsus” 
and “ Strafford,” the first poems he published with his name, gave 
him a place and standing with the literary public, and were fol- 
lowed by “ Pippa Passes’ and “Sordello,” the last of which con- 
firmed the Philistines in the belief that he was hopelessly obscure. 
But it was his ‘“‘ Bells and Pomegranates” (VIII. Parts, 1841-6) 
which first declared his powers to his true public. Three of the 
eight parts are filled by those shorter lyrico-dramatic poems, which 
have reached the largest audience, and bid fair to outlast his 
longer poems. And when ‘“‘ Men and Women” appeared in 1855, 
that volume confirmed the largest hopes of his friends as to his 
high and permanent place in poetry. It is doubtful if the seven 
similar collections he published afterwards have added to the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of his work, while they do contain many fine 
poems worthy to stand beside those of ‘‘ Men and Women.” 

Mr. Sharp hardly will satisfy the thorough Browningites. He 
is not a whit behind the best of them in admiration for what he 
thinks the poet’s really poetical work, such as “ Pippa Passes.” 
But he calls ‘‘Sordello ” “a derilect on the ocean of poetry,” and 
“The Ring and the Book ” “the most magnificent failure in our 
literature,” and uses similar blasphemies at several points. He 
thinks the poet’s intellect too often accomplishes tours de force 
without being fused to white heat by the poetic fervor, and that 
these passages of lofty and peculiar prose weigh down the verse. 

The description of the events of the poet’s life is not, as we have 
hinted, very ample, but goes some way to indulge our curiosity. 
In truth his life had but one event: his marriage to Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, which constituted the most remarkable and the most beautiful 
partnership in literary history,—a poem itself more beautiful than 
either poet ever wrote. And while himself dissenting from their 
views, Mr. Sharp admits that the union was the happier through 
their sharing a strong and definite faith in the Christian creed in 
which they had been educated as English “ dissenters.” The at- 
tempt to estimate Browning, with which the book closes, is vitiated 
by want of sympathy at this point. 

In the very careful bibliography at the close, there is no men- 
tion of Browning’s three pages of “‘ Introduction ” to ‘‘ The Divine 
Order and other Sermons and addresses by the late Thomas Jones 
of Swansea ” (1884),—‘‘ the Welsh poet-preacher” of the Inde- 
= denomination, on whose ministry the poet commonly 
waited. 





RAPHAEL, OR PAGES OF THE BOOK OF LIFE AT TWENTY. From 
the French of Alphonse de Lamartine. Chicago: A. €. 
McClurg & Co. 1890. 

Lamartine’s hero, in describing his own state of mind, very 
accurately represents the mental ideal of the sentimental school of 
the period: ‘I voluntarily plunged into an abyss of melancholy 
on, Wein ara It was a malady the very consciousness of which 
was an allurement, rather than a pain, and in which Death itself 
appeared but as a voluptuous vanishing into space.’”’ We feel 
now happily remote from the age of Lamartine. In his pages one 
seems stifled in an unwholesome mist of morbid sentiment and 
nerveless melancholy. It is not strange that both Raphael and 
Julie die prematurely, as no healthy beings could ever have pro- 
duced or survived their endless rivers of tears, their days and 
nights of feverish, nervous excitement. The genius of the French 
for form has long made their literature and art a power among 
even the nations most antipathetic in sentiment. So Lamartine, 
in spite of our mental protest, has a certain fluid grace of style 
that has a mild charm for us still. There are some delightful 
pages that describe the pilgrimage of Raphael and Julie to the 
shrine of Rousseau, the little chalet of Madame de Warens, where 
Rousseau underwent the great transition from boy to man, and 
which sheltered the critical period of his career. ‘ Poor, charm- 
ing woman! Her lovely face beams forth from the dust-covered 








and dingy canvas with beauty, sportiveness, and pensive grace. 
Had she not met that wandering boy on the highway ;*had she 
not opened to him her house and heart,—his sensitive and suffer- 
ing genius might have been extinguishedin themire . ... . 
That woman saved him; she cultivated him; she excited him in 
solitude, in liberty, in love. ons She gave him his dreamy 
imagination, his almost feminine soul, his tender accents, his pas- 
sion for Nature. Her pensive fancy imparted to him enthusiasm, 
—the enthusiasm of women, of young men, of lovers, of all the 
poor, the oppressed, the unhappy of his day. She gave him the 
world, and he proved ungrateful. . . . . She gave him 
fame, and he bequeathed opprobrium.” 

The translution is fairly well done. It is fluent and easy, 
though often a more accurate equivalent for the French word 
might be found. The profusion of translations of all descriptions 
that now flood the book-market is almost a disadvantage to litera- 
ture. From indolence one often reads the translation instead of 
the original, because the translation is cheaper, more easily had, 
falling under one’s hand at every circnlating library or book-store, 
Thus we miss the slight mental stimulus, and the great gain in the 
study of style that comes from reading a foreign language. On 
the other hand, in this way, occasionally an unsought pearl falls 
into hands that prize it, though they might never have sought it 
out in its own shell. 





THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 

Herbert D. Ward. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 

In this “ romance of the Euphrates,” the Master of the Ma- 
gicians, Daniel, plays the part of “ first walking gentleman,” 
while the secondary part is assigned to the Captain of the King’s 
Guard, who is the hero of the inevitabie love-tangle. It is to be 
presumed that the story is Mrs. Ward’s and the Assyriology her 
husband’s. Mrs. Ward’s often clever and delightful style has al- 
ways been characterized by a humorous manner of handling what 
are generally called “sacred subjects,” and in this attempt to 
weave the story of Daniel into a novel the effort at lightness is 
rather painful. We can with difficulty imagine these rigid, long- 
nosed, straight-lipped Assyrians to have been a facetious people, 
and though, fortunately, youth remains youth through all the 
ages, it is hard to fancy their young men talking slang. The 
story of Daniel is illumined by all the discoveries of modern 
science. His visions become hypnotic trances, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s mysterious visitation is explained as a case of lycan- 
thropy. Ashpenaz, the chief of the ennuchs, “of whom Daniel 
was greatly beloved,” becomes a disgusting fat buffoon, and 
Amytis, the Queen, is as vulgar and flippant as a low-comedy 
heroine. In this field one cannot avoid an immediate comparison 
with Gautier’s wonderful ‘“‘ Romance of a Mummy,” and we can- 
not but admit that that marvelous panorama, where the life of 
Egypt under the great Pharoahs seems to unroll before us like a 
brilliant colored scroll, is hard to rival. Beside it the Babylonian 
pageant of the “ Master of the Magicians” seems a very meagre 
affair. Gautier was the great picture maker, the first word-artist 
of his day, but he wisely refrained from taking Moses and Pha- 
roah humorously. And we cannot say that Mrs. Ward has made 
a success of her vivacious treatment of the Babylonian Court. 
The love-story is so flimsy and the character of Daniel so feebly 
drawn that-the magnificent figure of the captive Prince of Judah 


is made almost ridiculous, and the great scene where he expounds . 


the dream before the King is insignificant. Mrs. Ward is much 
more skillful in painting sketches of character and modern New 
England life than in this effort to “ project ” herself into the past, 
and make live again the mighty wars and loves of this mysterious 
buried nation. 





TALES OF NEW ENGLAND. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 

An artist can find his material in any living figure, and any 
human life may be made interesting ; but it is a boon to the artist 
to find a beautiful background in nature, and when the natural ac- 
cessories make a perfect setting for the human story it adds a 
charm to the picture. Miss Jewett loves New England and the 
rural New Englanders with the tenderness that comes of intimate 
knowledge. The soft green pastures and rugged gray rocks, the 
little white farm-houses with their orchards and elms, the kind, 
angular men and women, are all drawn with the most careful 
touch. Her little pictures are like water-color sketches laid be- 
tween the leaves of a book, done with a loving hand to keep the 
memory of fading types and a changing community. The story 
of the Dulham ladies reads like a chapter of Crawford, with the 
same quick humor that is almost too tender of its subject to smile, 
a humor that seems born of delicate sympathy with human weak- 
nesses rather than any feeling of superior endowments. Most of 
the sketches have already appeared in magazines, but they deserve 
to come out of the port-folio, as it were, and live on the shelves. 
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Miss Jewett is so tender-hearted that she loves to leave her peo- 
ple comfortable, and one’s only criticism might be that sometimes 
her stories seem a little too symmetrical. Human life is too often 
a rough, jagged-edged thing, and the sharp angles refuse to fit into 
any sort of satisfactory shape, so that artistic fingers are tempted 
to trim a bit here and there to give a meaning to the formless 
thing. But fault-finding is a thankless task, when it consists in 
wishing a charming thing to be other than it is,so we have only 
thanks for Miss Jewett whenever she opens the port-folio of her 
New England summers. 





For A MEss oF PorraGE. By Sidney Lyon. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. 

This book might easily be called a ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Manual of 
Flirtation,” since there are few romantic situations which the re- 
markable experience of the heroine does not cover; each of which 
she meets with the most elastic powers of full-flowing and endless 


small talk. There is every variety offered of conversation : first 


with the man she likes and wishes to mrrry ; second, with the man | 


she might love, but hardly cares to marry; third, with the man 
she is trying to draw away from a rival ; fourth, (to say nothing 
of endless variations on all these themes), with the man she may 
be persuaded to marry, ifall other chances fail. ‘“ Men may come 
and men may go,” but she goes on forever like the brook ; and al- 
though she is described as the mistress of fascination, she evidently 
warns the touch while winning the sense, and all her lovers run 
away from her except the one fatal last resort. 

There is some truth in the picture drawn, and the original 
may be found at many a summer resort where season after season 
she plies her arts without always seeming even a ‘‘ mess of pot- 
tage.” The book evinces some brightness in the authorship, but 
cannot be pronounced a hopeful effort, unless the writer should 
find out from seeing her mistakes in print how displeasing her 
style is, and sets to work henceforth to use the English language 
and not a vocabulary of her own invention. Besides coining 
counterfeit and impossible words, she shows a striving after inten- 
sity of expression which must seem to any judicious reader mere 
verbiage and gibberish. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


‘ie fifth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclope- 

dia covers the ground from “ Friday ” to “ Humauitarians,” 
and includes,—as what volume of the Encyclopedia does not ?—a 
wide ravge of important topics. In geography we have Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Hayti, and Holland ; in biography, 
Gambetta, Garibaldi, Gladstone, Goethe, Grant, Hannibal, Haw- 
thorne, Homer, Horace, and Victor Hugo, with many more less 
notable; in the sciences we have articles on Geography, Geology, 
and Geometry, Geysers and Glaciers, Grammar and Gravitation, 
Harmony and Heredity, Homeopathy and Horology; and there 
are descriptive articles on many subjects of the first interest, in- 
cluding Gardening, Glass, Gold, Government, Guilds, Gulf Stream, 
Gymnastics, Hospitals, Huguenots, etc., etc. Eight articles are 
specially prepared for the American edition of the work. Henry 
George contributes an article on himself, in which, with the facts 
of his career concisely stated, he gives an outline of his economic 
ideas ; Gen. James G. Wilson gives the biography of Gen. Grant, 
General Lew Wallace that of President Harrison, Mr. G. P. La- 
throp that of Hawthorne, and Mr. F. H. Underwood those of Dr. 
Holmes and Bret Harte; and Dr. C. C. Jones gives a compact de- 
scription of the State of Georgia. There are several good maps: 
Georgia, Germany, Great Britain, geological and physical ; An- 
cient Greece, and Holland. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Messrs, T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., (Philadelphia), ‘have pub- 
lished a legal monograph which may well be looked at by the pro- 
fession in connection with that of Mr. Smith on the transfer of ne- 
gotiable paper as collateral security, noticed in THE AMERICAN a 
fortnight ago. The present volume is a compact study of ‘“ What 
Instruments are Negotiable ” ; with the development of the subor- 
dinate theme, “ under what circumstances will the holder or in- 
dorsee of a negotiable instrument take the same discharged from 
equities? ” The authoris Mr. J. M. Hawthorne, and his work is 
the Johnson prize essay of the University of Wisconsin for the 
year 1886. Mr. Hawthorne presents a lucid analysis of the law 
bearing on these subjects, and his description of the essential char- 
acteristics of negotiable instruments is especially interesting,—not 
merely to lawyers, indeed, but to the great body of men of busi- 
ness. Besides a good index he gives nearly nine pages of a table 
of cases cited. 

Number 7 in the Riverside Library for Young People (Bos- 
‘on: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a volume on “Java: The Pearl 
-f the East,” by Mrs. 8. J. Higginson,whose novel, “A Princess of 





Java,” introduced her to book readers some time ago. She gives 
in this volume a lively description of the beautiful island of the 
Malay Archipelago, its people, its scenery, its natural phenomena, 
its history, etc., and has made, we think, a valuable addition to 


the series. One chapter describes the volcano of Krakatoa, and 

its terrific eruption in August, 1883, when over thirty-six thou- 

sand persons perished in the tidal waves caused by it on the ad- 

seorigg shores of Java and Sumatra. A good map accompanies the 
ook. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


_ London Religious Tract Society, all of whose publications 
are now managed on this side by F. H. Revell, New York, 
announces for immediate issue, ‘* Modern Ideas of Evolution,” by 
Sir J. William Dawson, and “Home Handicraft,” by Charles Peters. 

The remains of Mickiewicz, the Polish poet, are to be taken 
from Montmorency where they at present lie, and buried at Cra- 
cow, at the expense of the Galician Diet. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co., London, have made arrangements fur 
the purchase of the Messrs. Rivington’s business. The transfer 
will be made July 1. The house of Rivington dates from 1711, be- 
ing twelve years older than the firm founded by Thomas Long- 
man. 

Messrs. Routledge’s new quarterly, Subjects of the Day, to 
which we have had some reference, bears out well in its first num- 
ber its promise to deal systematically with current subjects, in ar- 
ticles written by experts. ‘State Education for the People ”’ is 
the initial subject, treated by such writers as Sir William Hunter, 
Sir Philip Magnus, Edward M. Hance, and Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

Mr. Stott’s new series of translations is to be styled ‘‘ Master- 
pieces of Foreign Authors,” instead of “‘ Foreign Favorite Series,” 
as first announced, the latter name being claimed as the property 
of another firm. 

The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, will publish shortly a 
useful work for lawyers interested in highway and railroad cases, 
entitled “‘ The Law of Roads and Streets,” by Byron K. and Wm. 
F. Elliot. The book will treat of the general principles of the law 
of roads and streets. It does not deal with statutes, except in an 
incidental way, but discusses the general rules of law. 

The late William Gifford Palgrave left an extensive work in 
poetry which will probably be published before long by his liter- 
ary executors, The poem is autobiographical, and consists of 
nearly fifteen thousand lines written in terza rima, and bearing 
the title ‘‘ A Pageant.” 

M. Fallieres, the French Minister of Education, has ordered 
that all reference to the reign of Henry IV. be omitted from 
French historical text-books, and that the events of that period be 
passed over, dots being placed in the books to indicate the omis- 
sion. 

F. Marion Crawford’s new book, to be issued by Macmillan & 
Co. next month, is called ‘‘A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance.” 

A novel by Marion Harland, called ‘‘ With the Best Inten- 
tions,” is in preparation by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will hereafter publish Samuel H. 
Scudder’s work, ‘The Butterflies of the Eastern United States 
and Canada,” heretofore published by subscription by the author. 

The Brentanos have engaged Mr. Frank Allen, lately a mem- 
ber of the firms of White, Stokes & Allen and White & Allen, to 
take charge of their publishing department, to the development 
of which they will give special attention in the future. Mr. Allen 
possesses a large acquaintance here and abroad, with the trade, 
and among authors and artists. 

“The National Growth of England, France, Germany, and 
Italy,” is the subject of a course of lectures delivered this term 
at Oxford by Prof. E. A. Freeman. 

A continuation of Prof. Mahaffy’s “‘ Greek Life and Thought” 
may be looked for in the autumn. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will continue the translation of Julius 
Wolff’s novels with the historical tale ‘‘The Robber Count,” a 
book very popular in Germany. 

A new series is ‘‘ The National Churches,” under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, which will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., in about fourteen volumes. Its 
object is to lay before English readers continuous histories of the 
several churches of Christendom, from their foundation to the 
present day. The first volume, to appear in October, will be 
“Germany,” by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. Other volumes that 





have been arranged for are: “ Russia,” by Canon Rawlinson; 

“Spain,” by Canon Meyrick ; ‘‘ America,” by the Bishop of Dela- 

ge “Scandinavia,” by Dr. Maclear, and ‘ Ireland,” by the Rev. 
‘ en. 
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George E. Brett has been forced by ill health to resign his 
osition as New York manager of the interests of Macmillian & Co. 
e had been a number of years in that responsible position and 
is well known in the trade. He has been succeeded by his son, 
G. P. Brett. 

F. H. Revell announces the first volume of the sermons of 
Rev. John McNeill, “ the Scottish Spurgeon,” who is now moving 
such masses in the heart of London. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will soon publish editions of three of Mo- 
liére’s Comedies : ‘“‘Le Tartuffe,” “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and 
“Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” edited by F. E.A.Gase. These master- 
pieces are to be published in a convenient form, with arguments 
to the various scenes and with foot-notes. 

“The Royal House of Stuart’ and “Scottish National Me- 
morials” are sumptuous illustrated volumes in preparation by 
Macmillan & Co. 

Two new books by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton will shortly come 
from the press. Both are biographical in their nature, ‘‘ European 
Artists”’ being the title of one, while the other will be called 
“English Authors of the Nineteenth Century.” Mrs. Bolton’s 
“Girls Who Became Famous” has just been translated in part 
into Japanese. 

George Cary Eggleston has written in collaboration with Do- 
lores Marbourg, a novel called “‘ Juggernaut.” Miss Marbourg is 
known among the modern sensation-makers, but her manner is so 
different from that of Mr. Eggleston as to make this news seem 
strange. 

Miss Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘‘ Guenn” and “ One 
Summer,” lives in Stuttgart, and receives and chaperones young 
ladies studying music, languages, and the like. 

Clwdfardd, the Welsh bard, who is to be the recipient of two 
hundred pounds from the Royal Bounty Fund of England is older 
than has been supposed: he is ninety, but is even yet hale and 
hearty. 

W. A. Clouston, who has done much to give an English popu- 
larity to Oriental literature, will shortly issue a new volume under 
the title of “* Flowers from a Persian Garden,” the leading essay of 
extracts from the Gulistan of Sadi. 


The London Literary World recently said of Mary E. Wilkin’s 
volume, “A Humble Romance’”’: “It is to be hoped that these 
charming idyls will inspire some writer in old England to crystal- 
lize for us some such quaint or curious types of character and 
idiosyncrasy.”’ 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, the kindergartener, has just finished, 
in collaboration with her sister, Nora Smith, a book of short stories 
for mothers and kindergarteners, entitled ‘‘ The Story Hour.” 


James Payn, the English novelist, has written about forty 
novels, and every word of the manuscript is in his own hand- 
writing. He will have nothing to do with stenographers and 
type-writers. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A* important contribution to the geology of southeastern Penn- 

sylvania, by Mr. Theodore D. Rand, was presented at a re- 
cent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, and is now 
printed in the “ Proceedings.” It consists of ‘‘ Notes on the Gene- 
sis and Horizons of the Serpentines of Southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia.” The numerous outcrops of this formation have been ar- 
ranged by the author with reference to the Laurentian axis which 
enters the State at Morrisville, opposite Trenton, N. J., and ex- 
tends in an almost unbroken line by way of Jenkintown, Chestnut 
Hill, Devon Inn, West Chester, etc., etc., to the Maryland line. 
The principal exposures of the serpentine (and soapstone or stea- 
tite), occur at Easton, Pa., where its relation to the main series 
had not previously been traced; a belt near Radnor, which ex- 
tends towards West Chester; a belt extending from Lower Merion 
township southwestward into Marple township; out-crops in 
Newtown and Willistown townships, and others. Mr. Rand’s 
minute survey of this region has enabled him to trace the relations 
of the serpentine series to each other and to the Philadelphia se- 
ries of schists and gneisses, and to arrange their horizons system- 
atically, a matter which the State Survey declared to be a matter 
of considerable embarrassment to them. 





The question of the mode of formation of the circular cavities 
in the hard rock, in which sea urchins are frequently found, is 
arousing considerable interest among naturalists. Recently we 
noticed a communication by Mr. J. W. Fewkes, to the American 
Naturalist, in which he describes a number of the cavities which 
are found at Black Ledges, a few miles from Nantucket, Grand 
Manan. In one of the shore pools at this place, Mr. Fewkes says, 
“the echinoderms have made excavations in the rock (a hard, 








gray slate) from one to three inches in depth, perfectly symmet- 
rical and smooth, so close together that the rock has an appear- 
ance of the surface of honey-comb when the inhabitants are re- 
moved.” A French naturalist, M. John, describes in a German 
periodical the occurrence of the excavations by thousands in a 
rock rich in feldspar and quartz, on the coast of Croisic, (Lower 
Loire). In common with Mr. Fewkes, he comes to the conclusion 
that the excavations are caused by mechanical action, the animal 
attaching its sucker feet, and imparting a rotatory motion to the 
body. As the rate of wearing must be exceedingly slow, many 
generations of urchins are probably concerned in the production 
of one excavation. * 





The subject of chemical changes in rocks under mechanical 
stresses was treated recently by Prof. J. W. Judd, in a lecture be- 
fore the London Chemical Society (reported in Nature of May 
29). The action of pressure as influencing chemical affinity and 
producing modifications of structure revealed by the microscope, 
has been the object of much experimental investigation of late 
years, and Prof. Judd’s lecture is mainly a review of the conclu- 
sions drawn from these experiments. Two kinds of pressure are 
to be distinguished, first statical pressures arising from a great 
mass of superincumbent rocks; second, dynamical pressures re- 
sulting in movements within the earth’s crust. 

The tendency of pressure is to produce crystallization in cases 
where contraction occurs. This crystallization may, however, be 
unstable, as has been illustrated by crystals thrown up by volcanic 
action from great depths. In many cases these soon become cor- 
roded and honey-combed through chemical changes permitted by 
removal of pressure. Many of the recent experiments have re- 
lated to the increase in the solvent action of water caused by pres- 
sure, the facilitation of chemical reactions by the presence of wa- 
ter and other liquids, and to the promotion of chemical changes 
in masses under conditions of intense strain. These and other 
subjects are fully treated by Prof. Judd. In regard to the origin 
of the heat which causes metamorphism and kindred phenomena, 
the author believes that it cannot be attributed to any great ex- 
tent to dynamical pressures, as from the probable slowness of 
earth-movements thus caused, the amount of heat produced seems 
insufficient to account for high temperatures, and as the opportu- 
nities for dissipation of thermal energy are so numerous. 





Dr. Harrison Allen’s lecture on a “Clinical Study of the 
Skull,” which forms the tenth of the Toner series, has been pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. Allen calls his paper 
“a contribution to the morphological study of diseased action,” 
and holds that the study of anatomical variations in the human 
frame is a phase of biology. He therefore urges the importanee 
of a mastery of biology as the foundation for the study of medi- 
cine, and lays it down as a proposition that “‘ medicine for the 
most part is a science based on biology.” 


A list of the flora of the Bahama Islands was undertaken in 
1886 by Mr. John Gardiner, the scientific adviser of the Board of 
Agriculture of the islands. The work was based upon a list of 
the plants of New Providence, (an important member of the 
group), which previously had been prepared by Mr. L. J. K. 
Brace. The whole is now printed, edited, and arranged by Prof. 
Chas. S. Dolley, in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The number of species recorded is 621, of 410 genera, 
or 115 families. About one-third of the number are considered 
indigenous. The paper is entitled “ A Provisional List of the 
Plants of the Bahama Islands,” the word “ provisional” being 
used, as the list is not supported throughout by herbarium speci- 
mens. 





Among the interesting exhibits at a recent conversazione of the 
Royal Society, London, (as reported in Nature, May 22) was a se- 
ries of specimens illustrating the dynamical metamorphism of 
rocks. A collection from the northwest of Scotland showed the 
manner in which a massive quartzite, full of annelide-tubes, had 
been crushed and recrystallized until it had assumed the structure 
of quartz-schist, and all traces of the fossils obliterated. The ef- 
fects of mechanical movements among the comparatively young 
and soft rocks of the south of England, were illustrated by two 
specimens from the under surface of a “ thrust-plane ” in the ver- 
tical chalk of the Dorsetshire coast. The chalk has been smoothed, 
indurated, and polished by the movement of the overlying mass. 

Another exhibit, made by Mr. Henley Grose-Smith, was of 
general interest. This was a selection from the butterflies col- 
lected in the great equatorial forest of Africa, by Mr. William 
Bonney, one of Mr. Stanley’s staff. Little was known of the Lepi- 
doptera of this part of Africa, and few of the species collected by 
Mr. Bonney have been previously recorded from that region, while 
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nine. species are new to science. The collection includes many 


West African species. 

The first part of Volume II., of the Final Report of the 
State Geologist of New Jersey, which has just appeared, cata- 
logues the plants and minerals which are found within the State’s 
borders. Mr. F. A. Canfield, who bas prepared the list of miner- 
als, calls attention to the fact that the State is interesting miner- 
alogically as well as geologically, and that there are found forma- 
tions of a “‘ great number of species and varieties of rare chemi- 
cal combinations, and of wonderful crystalline development.” 
The flota of the State is shown by Mr. N. L. Britton to be divisi- 
ble into marked northern and southern sections, which mingle at 
the terminal moraine of the ice-sheet of glacial times. There are 
also groups peculiar to the coast regions and to the valley of the 
Delaware. We learn from another source that it was the inten- 
tion of the late Prof. George H. Cook, who was engaged upon this 
part of the Report at the time of his death, to publish copies of 
photographs of the finest specimens of trees found within the 
State. This excellent idea has not been carried out. 





A PLEA FOR “UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.” 
Morrison I. Swift, in The Andover Review. 
i advantages of the Extension system are manifold and de- 
cided, and they are attainable not less in American than ‘in 

England. It substitutes consecutive and thorough treatment of 
a subject for the brief and superficial handling of an occasional 
lecture. Many, both young and old, who can never go to univer- 
sities, have knowledge and culture brought to them. The educa- 
tional value of one of these courses is very great, but when we 
remember that there are several during the year the result is 
tremendously increased. It is a task of some magnitude to 
deliver the preoccupied, newspaper-nourished public mind from 
one fallacy. Without time to peruse a reasoning book, the ideas 
that most people are able to attain to on a subject not touching 
the price of tea or railroad stocks are ill-matched mosaics. This 
was told by one’s father, that taught by a pedant at school, some- 
thing more once read in a magazine article, a little gained from 
the sermon of one who had prepared himself to elucidate with 
authority by an afternoon’s reading, and the remainder added 
by conversation with this and another business contemporary 
who had amassed their fund of wisdom in the same heedful way, 
with the confirming opinion of an editor ordered by his financial 
chief to establish this principle and exterminate that for the 
benefit of the circulation. With this conglomerate of accidental 
and unmeditated material the prevailing man is caparisoned to 
cope with every question in ethics, economics, and politics, and 
to settle them, too, and to vote the non-conformer a block-head 
or knave. The owner of his favorite newspaper, who hires 
thinkers to think as he tells them, assures this man he is right, in 
return for his subscription and advertisement. And so the ruts 
wear deeper and progress slower, and the man fossilizes. Even 
the enlightened collegian becomes @ victim to the pressure of ap- 
pointments the day after graduating, and has no further time to 
complete his investigations and grow again. Thus no one under- 
stands his place in the social organism, and no one is prepared to 
fit into it. Instead of harmonious and coordinate activity and 
progressive motion, each cell squirms on its own account, and the 
whole body halts and languishes. In this dire excess of special- 
ization there is some considerable need of a machinery for assist- 
ing the precipitate and disheveled public to form correct ideas on 
themes whereon it must act, and it appears that the extension 
lecture system is the best mechanism that has yet been devised 
for the purpose. . . 

Many, too, are stimulated by these lectures to go to the uni- 
versity, who without them would never think of going, and many 
are enabled to go by the lessened expense of a briefer term. 
Public libraries are made more fruitful, for communities are taught 
the value of books and how to use them. Moreover, the libraries 
have an important function in the extension scheme. They fur- 
nish rooms and facilities for whatever special work is done, and 
place reference books at the convenient disposal of lecturer and 
students. It is usually most convenient for the regular confer- 
ences to be held in one of these rooms. When all library build- 
ings are supplied with lecture halls, the lectures also may be de- 
livered there, and the library will become an extension centre. 
Carlyle said, it will be remembered, that the true modern univer- 
sity is the library. 

But English experience has shown that something remains to 
be added to the extension plan as it is now operated. It has been 


necessary to confess that the masses are not reached by it. The 
clerks and those with some leisure and property avail them- 
selves of the new opportunities, but the least cultured class have 


not yet been won. 


To interest the masses we must rely upon the 





University Settlement and its organization of the neighborhood. 
The members of the settlement will make their house attractive, 
first from the side of amusements, adopting the primary idea of 
the people’s palace. They will gain the confidence of the people 
by helping to establish codperation among them. Whereas they 
now buy coal by the bushel, they must learn to manage a co- 
operative coal cellar. Much fuel and oppressive heat might be 
saved in the summer by a codperative kitchen in the tenement 
house, and if different families cooked for the whole house by 
turns for the space of a week, how much time and labor would be 
saved! Better meals could be served for less money, since, in 
addition to the other economies, provisions could be purchased at 
something approaching wholesale rates. The streets might be 
kept clean and healthful if the people but organized to determine 
it. Now the worst characters disperse themselves through the 
tenement houses, and those who would have their children grow 
up in purity must not only battle against all the ordinary degra- 
dation of a wretched and super-crowded human habitation, but 
they must see their boys and girls constantly exposed to the vilest 
influences of abandoned persons. In some quarters profligate 
women leer out of every other window. It is a passiug marvel— 
all influences weighed—that any child is reared to respectability 
inthe slums. But by organization neighborhoods have been, and 
may be, cleansed of this particular evil. Perhaps they might be 
rescued from the tyranny of the pestiferous gin palace and the 
fangs of the lawless ward boss and his pack of debauched mer- 
cenaries, It is possible by neighborhood organization to reach 
even the boards of health and the landlords, If a tenant now 
complains and is discovered it means eviction. In New York the 
chances are that nothing else will come of his trouble. If the real 
informant is not detected a vicarious punishment is inflicted, and 
the most convenient victim is ordered out for moral effect. Many 
of the officials are directly or indirectly bribed by the landlords, 
A resident of the University Settlement reported to the proper 
authorities a house that had been examined by two sanitary engi- 
neers and a competent builder, and condemned by all, taking 
great care to specify that the defective place was the foundation 
wall in the cellar, Nothing wasdone. The complainant again 
sought the officials, and was shortly informed that the building 
was safe. By arduous cross-questioning, against insolent rebuffs, 
he at length forced the admission that the visiting officer had not 
entered the cellar, When it is known that an inspector will ap- 
pear the house is put in order. Theincome enjoyed by the owner 
of a tenement house is equal to the rent of a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion, but it comes out of the blood of fifteen or twenty families. 
The condition of the closets is commonly pestilential. The halls 
which should be kept lighted are dark and unsafe, and immorality 
prevails. The father of a neighborhood guild boy was struck 
heavily on the head from behind one night in the inky hallway 
of his home tenement. It transpired afterward than another resi- 
dent of the same house, a ruffian with a grudge against some one 
else, had mistaken his man. There was no redress, and no way 
of getting redress. There is criminal overcrowding; people live 
and sleep and work in dark cellars, But by organization even 
the landlord, who is very largely responsible for these abomina- 
tions, and the sanitary and police authorities, who are anything 
but alert when not in actual collusion with the landlords, may 
be reached and these abuses crushed out. This isa part of the 
mission of the University Settlement, and having begun to do 
these things and thereby gained the faith of the people, other re- 
sults will follow naturally. The people will begin to have hope, 
and a new life will awaken in them. They will yearn for im- 
provement, and the extension lectures will be welcomed. 








CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S IDEAS OF WOMEN’S INTUITION. 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, in The Forum. 

THE power in woman of instantaneous and accurate judgment 
as to what to do when her safety or that of her children is in 
jeopardy, was developed during the early history of the human 
race, as it emerged from the animal into the properly human 
state ; its only use was to protect the mother and the young from 
such dangers as beset them—dangers which increased with the 
growth of the inteliectual faculty and tiie dispersion of the race 
over the globe. And with the origin and progress of civilization 
this power has increased in complexity, and has ever been the 
safeguard of the family against all attacks, strifes, and abuses, 
from whatever quarter. In the highest stages of enlightenment 
it still comes daily and hourly into use in guarding the virtue of 
woman, detecting the infidelity of man, protecting the youth of 
both sexes from temptations and pitfalls of every kind, evading 
the wrongs of unjust husbands and cruel fathers, checking danger- 
ous financial extravagance or undue liberality in men, and in a 
thousand other ways. Upon such questions the judgments of 
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women seem to be already formed in the.mind, inherited as 
organized experiences of an indefinite past ; and when an occasion 
arises they come forth instantaneously, without reflection and 


without deliberation. The fancied analogy between woman’s 
intuition and the manifestations of genius is not merely visionary 
and absurd; it isan exact reversal of the true relations between 
these two things. As already shown, and as was necessary from 
the very way in which and the purpose for which it was developed, 
woman’s intuition is essentially subjective and egoistic. It has 
self, or what is scarcely distinct from self, for its sole object. It is 
the safeguard of its possessor’s personality, the loudest demand 
for individual existence, the strongest assertion of the will to live, 
and the farthest possible remove from the contemplation of truth 
in any form for its own sake and the concentration of the mental 
faculties upon the ideal and the abstract. This character it main- 
tains even in its highest phases, and it becomes in civilized wo- 
man the embodiment of all that is prosy and practical, and the 
antithesis of all that is poetical and esthetic. Genius is the precise 
opposite of all this. It is purely objective and impersonal; it 
ignores self and despises the common things of life; it denies and 
shuts out the will, and concentrates the whole being upon the 
purely ideal and the purely abstract. In every department of art 
—sculpture, painting, poetry, music—in literature, philosophy, 
science, everywhere that true genius finds room to assert itself, 
the coarser wants of the body are forgotten or subjugated, the 
love of life and the desire for its enjoyment, preservation, and 
perpetuation are suppressed, and everything that belongs to the 
world, or that can be classed as practical, is sacrificed to the 
pursuit of the ideal—of abstract truth in form, color, sound, 
diction, thought, or fact. Genius is the power to bring truth 
out of facts, and all truth must rest upon a basis of fact. Man 
has displayed more genius than woman, largely because he has 
been in possession of a wider range of facts, a greater supply of 
the only material out of which genius can construct and create, 
viz., knowledge. 





THE STATUS OF GERMAN WOMEN. 
Lady Blennerhassett, in English Illustrated Magazine. 

ONLY in so far as the legal position of the married woman 
must exercise a moral influence on the life of the unmarried, is it 
necessary to say a word of the legal foundation of marriage in Ger- 
many. It rests entirely on the view of the superiority of man, of 
the subordination of woman. Even the notion that she is bought 
by her husband, survives, in however slight a form, in the cere- 
mony of betrothal. Her husband is her master, her guardian, her 
natural supporter—above all, he is her educator. She shares his 
rank, his name, his dignities, his fortune, but without him she 
cannot administer her own. ‘“ In the domain of law she remains 
a subject,” Solon concludes, “and if she reigns at all, it must be 
by the free will of man.” 

In a country like Germany, where in all matters connected 
with moral and intellectual life, the links of tradition have never 
been severed, the present is explained by the past. Disdainful si- 
lence is the mildest form of criticism opponents will offer when- 
ever on the platform or from the professional chair the attempt is 
made to plead in favor of women’s political rights. On this point, 
all the female advocates of the emancipation of their sex are 
unanimous in their lamentations. The introductory page of a 
pamphlet by Hedwig Dohm, on “the scientific emancipation of 
women,” opens with this sentence: “In Germany, to defend the 
political rights of woman at the present hour, would be nothing 
short of folly, a radical anticipation of the future. A seed for 
which the soil is so totally unprepared can bear no fruit. It is 
therefore, indeed, advisable to keep the counsels of the wise and 
to strive after what is possible.” Equally despondent is the tone 
of Fraulein Helene Lange, another energetic champion of wo- 
men’s rights. In aspeech delivered this year at Erfurt, on the 
occasion of the fifteenth meeting of the Women’s Association of 
Germany, she complains of the “ resolute opposition ” offered by 
influential circles whenever the necessity of a radical change in 
the position of her sex is so much as touched upon, and she too 
acknowledges that the German ideal of womanhood, “a decidedly 
passive ideal,” as she calls it, is partly accountable for this hos- 
tility. The tone of these and other female writers who share 
their opinions is, indeed, remarkably bitter whenever this ques- 
tion comes within sight. In the excitement of warfare they are 
often tempted to forget with Hedwig Dohm that to write a spir- 
ited satire against men is not quite the same thing as to vindicate 
the claim of their own sex to perfect equality with them. When 
they want the support of male authorities in favor of their views, 
they are obliged to quote foreign writers—John Stuart Mill, for 
instance,—or the names of American politicians, because not one 
of the leading German newspapers, not one German politician or 
scientific man of note has ever been on their side. 





ABILITY IN ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 
Frederick Greenwood, in the Nineteenth Century. 


A MORE obvious reason for suspecting that the influence of the 
press has diclined is that the multiplication of clamorously com- 
petitive newspapers has ended in a babel more tiresome than 
impressive, so far as the general reader is concerned. It is needless 
to dwell upon that point. Evidently, where one voice speaks 
with a more sonorous eloquence and a more commanding authority 
than all the rest, there will be eager listeners, and by such a voice 
the majority may be persuaded. But when twenty preachers at 
Paul’s Cross are working away at once, expounding four different 
doctrines with a nearly equal noise and with no vast prepon- 
derance of ability in any pulpit, the case is altered. One Mr. 
Gladstone, one Lord Randolph Churchill, one Mr. Chamberlain 
always on the platform might be not only interesting but weighty. 
But what if there were ten ofeach, all a-shoutevery day? It may 
be a mistake, but I do not think the influence of the ten would be 
as great as the influence of the one. 

When the Times was most mighty as a political force, there 
were fewer journalistic pulpits in London, and fewer still (by 
comparison) in the rest of the country. But that is not all. At 
that date the journalistic pulpits were filled by men of singular; 
ability. The papers were not written as well as they are now 
the rugged force of them was vastly too rugged; but they were 
commanded by men with remarkable gifts for the business. There 
has been no great Government without a great man in ‘it, and 
there never will be. Making all due allowance, it is the same 
thing in the newspaper office as in the cabinet. Ten men of high 
and equal ability in either place are not equal to nine mediocrities 
and one man of transcendent genius. It would be so, probably, 
if the mediocrities remained on their original level; but it is the 
privilege of genius—as in the case of the inspired artisan—to draw 
from inferior tools a capability which their very makers might 
marvel at. Though he works in a lower sphere, much the same 
qualities are needed in a newspaper editor as in a minister of 
state, and the same law of nature provides that they shall be as 
rarely found in the one asin the other. Ability? there is no lack 
of it in any walk of life. Genius? Quite another thing. 


— ——— —= 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


HIS meeting of persons of different opinions, from different parts of the 
country, in the friendly comparison of views and of statistics, finds a 
body of facts which are a rational basis for the intelligent hopefulness and 
enthusiasm which have characterized this conference. Carefully gathered 
statistics bear witness to the value and the reliability of negro labor, skilled 
and unskilled. No other race ever made such industrial progress in twenty- 
five years. Trained for generations to enforced labor, the negro is steadily 
acquiring that intelligent self-control which changes the inherited habit of 
compulsory toil into the manly achievement of voluntary industry. A most 
encouraging number of negroes, as a race entirely landless twenty-five years 
ago, are now land owners. Where fathers and mothers have received some- 
thing of an education their children show most hopefully the cumulative 
effects of Christian education. But the light thus thrown on the question 
reveals a dark background still. Much remains to be done. But there is a 
steady material and mental improvement in the race, and the growing ten- 
dency to self help on their part gives hope and uplift to all the work done 
for them and with them. 

We believe that the negro will remain for the most part where he is and 
as a citizen of the United States. 

We believe that the welfare of our country requires that he live in rela- 
tions of good-will and mutual confidence with his white neighbors and fel- 
low citizens, and only on principles of justice can such relations be main- 
tained. To this end we recommend: 

First. Increased facilities for industrial training, not only in the trades 
but especially in improved agriculture, and for the girls in household duties 
that will fit them for home making and house-keeping. We believe in edu- 
cation which, by the skilled use of the hand, awakens the brain, stimulates 
ideas, creates a dissatisfation with the unthrifty present; that wants thus 
awakened may be satisfied by the steady efforts of industry acquired, and we 
urge all school authorities to use industrial training, not in order to make 
the negro a mere toiler, but to make a nobler manhood and womanhood by 
the discipline of intelligent labor. 

Second. The family is God’s unit of society. The Christian home isthe 
great civilizer. Ultimately in the homes of all the colored people the prob- 
lem of the colored race will be settled. The girls and the women of the ne- 
gro race must determine the character of negro the home. All the influences 
which tend to the purity, the intelligence, and the beauty of the home and to 
the ennobling of the women of the negro race should be systematically fos- 
tered. We believe that the one-room cabin is a social curse of the negro race, 
as is the reservation tepee that of the Indian, and the overcrowded tenement 
room that of our city slums. This Conference most earnestly urges the up- 
building of the wholesome, cleanly, intelligent, Christian home, and the in- 
culcation of sound temperance principles and practice as of the greatest pres- 
ent importance to the race, and to the upbuilding of such homes all friends of 
the negro in all parts of our land are urged to use every effort. 

Third. We recognize most gratefully the noble work for the education 
of the race already done by the people of the States where live most of our 
colored fellow citizens. Nearly forty millions of dollars spent for this object 
by those States argues well for the future. But this sum and the twenty 





millions spent by the North for the same work make only a good beginning. 
The common school should be made more effective. 


Greater numbers of col- 
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ored teachers must be still more efficiently trained at additional normal 

schools. The higher education must be open to the most capable negroes. 

In the name of 250 years of unrequited labor, from which all sections of our 

land made profit, the people of the United States shouldlhold it a sacred duty 

to educate the seven millions of negroes who, if uneducated, must be a source 
of the greatest danger tothe whole nation. Ina thoroughly Christian edu- 
cation is our hope for this race as for all other races. 

Fourth. To develop a character of true manhood and womanhood is 
the object alike of education, of free government, and of Christian civiliza- 
tion. We believe that character can be attained only by persistent self- 
training in morality. We especially urge it upon all who deal with the ne- 
groes that they so deal as to promote a self-reliant morality. The credit 
system, with store-pay and a lien upon the crop has so uniformly shown it- 
self harmful that we urge its avoidance wherever possible. 

Fifth. To promote those habits of thrift and productive economy which 
must underlie the acquisition of property and the ownership of land, as 
well as all advance in civilization, we urge the establishment by the United 
States Government of a postal savings system. We believe that such banks 
would greatly increase the great savings bank business of the country and 
would benefit the poorer people of both races. 

Sixth. For theattainment of these ends we look to the enlightened 
Christian sentiment of the people of all parts of our country. The law of 
mastership, only through the unselfish service of our fellow men, we be- 
lieve to be divinely given as a law of life to all Christians. To the unselfish 
service of helping the negro to help himself in education, in morality, in re- 
ligion, and thus in civilization and in fitness for citizenship, we faternally 
invite all our fellow citizens, of whatever race, who love their country and 
their Saviour. ee Ee 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In WESTERN LEVANT. By Francis C. Sessions. Pp. xi. and 252. $—. 
New York: Welch, Fracker Co. 

EpWARD BurTON. By Henry Wood. Pp. 299. $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF ON- 
TARIO, and Measures for Their Development. Printed by Order of the 
Legislative Assembly. Pp. 566. Toronto: Printed by Warwick & Sons. 

ON SAMENESS AND IDENTITY. A Psychological Study. By George Stuart 
Fullerton. (University of Pennsylvania Publications. Philosophical 
Series, No.1.) Pp. 156. Philadelphia: University of Penna. Press. 

INGLISH POETRY AND PoETs. By Sarah Warner Brooks. Pp. 506. $2.00. 

Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

GIRLS AND WoMEN. By E. Chester. (Riverside Library for Young People.) 
Pp. 228. $0.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HEAT As A FoRM OF ENERGY. By Robert H. Thurston. (Riverside Science 
Series.) Pp. 261. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THe TrAGic Muse. By Henry James. In Two Volumes. Pp.882. $2.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 

MEssALINA: A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Algernon Sydney Logan. Pp. 
147. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

CLARA MORELAND; or Adventures in the Far Southwest. By Emerson 
Bennett. Pp. 334. Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. 

WHat INSTRUMENTS ARE NEGOTIABLE, [etc.] By J. M. Hawthorne. Pp. 

‘ 104. $——. Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 


THE Century. Vol. XXXIX. [Nov. 1889 to April 1890.] Pp. 960. $—. 
New York: The Century Co. 





DRIFT. 
ie a discussion of some of the objects in the Archeological Museum, at the 

University of Pennsylvania, Dr. C. C. Abbott has this to say concerning 
Indian fish-hooks: 

“The interesting form of copper implement is the fish hook. Those in 
the Archeological Museum at the University of Pennsylvania will be readily 
admitted to be admirably adapted to their purpose, although the barb had 
not suggested itself. They are copied from the earlier native bone fish hooks, 
for I assume the use of copper was of a later date than that of stone or bone. 
They are essentially the product of American skill, and not derived, as is 
shown when they are compared with the bronze fish hooks of Europe, es- 
pecially those found in the lake dwellings of Switzerland. ‘These are usually 
barbed ; some are double, and it is very rare to find one that has not a loop 
or some other device for securing the line, a feature wanting on those from 
Wisconsin, but occurring on one from New York made of brass wire, and 
doubtless copied from hooks of European manufacture. The late Dr. Rau, 
speaking of the comparative scarcity of fish hooks, although fishing with 
hooks was a common practice with the American tribes at the time of their 
first contact with Europeans, suggests that they may have used substances 
more likely to decay than bone, horn or shell, or copper. I would say that, 
after many years of collecting in New Jersey, where stone implements are 
extremely abundant, that I have never found a fish hook made of any 
material, although historical evidence is not wanting that fishing with a line 
was a common practice.” 





An important item of our exports to Brazil is flour, of which we sold in 
1888, 580,000 barrels, valued at $2,700,000. The most important item of our 
imports from Brazil is coffee, “of which we purchased in 1888, 240,000,000 
pounds, valued at $33,000,000. Every pound of that Brazilian coffee entered 
our ports absolutely free of duty. Brazil exacted on the $2,700,000 worth of 
flour imported from the United States a duty of 70 cents per barrel. Yet 
there are journals professing to value their reputations for intelligence and 
honesty which say that it is because our Protective tariff excludes Southern 
goods that the United States is not more conspicuous in the trade of South 
America.—Boston Joarnal. 





An article in the Allahabad (India) Pioneer gives some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the tunnel that has just been completed through the 
Khojak on the railroad from Quetta to Candahar. The Khojak Pass is 
7,500 feet above the sea and about 2,000 feet above the level of the surround- 
ing country. The tunnel pierces the range at right angles, and its course is 
therefore due east and west, and it enters the hill about 1,000 feet below the 
crest of the pass. The length of the tunnel is 12,600 feet, or two and a half 
miles approximately, and it will carry a double line of rails. For the first 
half the floor ascends about 1 in 1,000, and for the second half of the jour- 
ney it descends at an incline of 1 in 40. There are two main shafts, one 
318 feet and the other 290 feet deep, which were sunk in order to facilitate 
the construction of the tunnel. The chief obstacle to progress arose from the 
flooding of the tunnel at more than one point. A large spring was cut and 
the water flooded the shaft on the Candahar side to the dept of 180 feet. It 
took ten weeks to pump out the water, and in the western heading as much 
as 500 gallons a minute were constantly rushing out of the west mouth. In 
order to overcome this difficulty a side cutting had to be made. 





The marriage of William O’Brien, the Irish Member of Parliament, in 
London, on Wednesday, was an affair of moment, and the correspondent of 
the New York Times, alluding to it sympathetically, adds : 

“Tt has always been clear that Mr. O’Brien is far and away the most 
beloved of the Irish members, and in the wedding breakfast speech to-day 
he helped one to understand this by the remark that he felt almost guilty 
to be so happy while thousands of his countrymen were otherwise. But his 
Russo-Hebraic bride consecrates herself and fortune to the Irish cause, and 
will accompany him, a few months hence, to America, whither he will go, 
in company with John Dillon, on a lecturing tour for the cause. They will 
probably arrive early in September. 

“T, P. O'Connor now contemplates making an’autumnal lecturing tour 
in the United States, but on his own personal account. He is to sever his 
—” with the Star next week. His interest has been bought for 

75,000. 

“T am told now that when the O’Shea-Parnell divorce case comes up, in 
the early autumn, Mr. Parnell will absent himself and will remain un- 
represented by counsel. His position is described by his friends as being the 
same occupied at the time of the original Times publication of the forged 
letters,—namely, that he will not put himself at the mercy ofa London jury.” 





The fact that about two-thirds of the railroad mileage of this country 
is controlled by sixteen interests is figured out by the Financial Chronicle as 
follows: : 

“The order of the interests is: Vanderbilt lines, including Chicago and 
Northwestern, 15,663 miles; Gould lines, including Wabash, but not Central 
Branch Union Pacific, 11,879; Huntington lines, east and west of Mississippi, 
9,038; Atchison and St. Louis, and San Francisco. 8,965; Union Pacific, 8,047 ; 
Pennsylvania, 7,664; Richmond Terminal, 7,469; Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, 6,883; Canadian Pacific, 6,766; Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
5,678 ; Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, 4,587; Northern Pacific and Wis- 
consin Central, 4,429; Grand Trunk, 4,101 ; Louisville and Nashville, 3,827 ; 
Great Northern, 3,278 ; Illinois Central, 2,875. Total sixteen interests and 
systems, 111,149; less Candian Pacific, and Grand Trunk, 10,867. Total 
fourteen interests, 100,282. 





This year’s list of uncomfortably narrow escapes on the great deep 
lengthens apace. Since the City of Paris met with its (not yet fully ex- 
plained) mishap in March, two ocean steamships have butted into or grazed 
icebergs, and two others have run upon rocks. The latest of these ad- 
ventures to date is that of the City of Rome which struck Fastnet only 
yesterday morning [June 8] ina dense fog, snapped off her stem, shipped 
a quantity of water, but got out of the scrape without more serious damage, 
and went on to Liverpool. The question is, how long will this luck (in ill- 
luck) continue ?—Hartford Courant. 





‘“‘T’ve hardly made up my mind,” Senator Morrill told a Chicago Tribune 
reporter last week, “ what to do at the end ofmy term. I can’t say whether 
I will retire from politics or not. I don’t know that my State would care to 
send me to Washington again. Then again I might not want togo. When 
you have served the people for thirty-six consecutive years it is but natural 
that some thoughts are entertained of giving the remainder of life to your- 
self. I’ve had a long siege and feel that perhaps I’ve earned a vacation. I 
would feel like a wanderer out of the Senate, yet I often think I will go. 
Anyway there is a good deal of time to make up my mind before next year.” 





Of the thirty-six million tons of freight which passed Detroit by water 
during the season of navigation of 1889, 98 per cent. was transported in 
American and only 2 per cent. in Canadian vessels. Canada has “ free 
ships,” but that does not seem to prevent her maritime interests from going 
steadily backward. Her experince in this regard rather demoralizes a 
favorite theory of the Free Traders.—Boston Journal. 





The Congregationalist says: In 1859 the male membership of Congrega- 
tional churches was 29.4 per cent. of the total. In 1888 it had increased to 
33.5 per cent., the proportion being highest in the West. In Kansas 41 in 
every 100 church members are men, and in Maine only 29 in 100. The power 
of the Gospel is increasingly felt in business and political life, and a growing 
proportion of leaders in public affairs are coming into church fellowship. 





Congestion of the Lungs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty in 
Breathing, frequently result from a severe Cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Coustriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
a speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a guar- 
antee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


TRUST COMPANY. 





TERRY and NEAGLE’S case was exten- 
sively considered in “THE: AMERICAN LAW 
REGISTER ” for 1889 (bound volumes $5) alone, 
of all the law journals; and the continued asser- 
tion of power in the United States Courts to pro- 
tect United States officers was shown, with the 
limitations imposed by those Courts. The “REG- 
ISTER” is intensely practical at all times; 
equally so in diverse departments of the law. It 
discusses legal holiday law, fire insurance poli- 
cies, married women’s rights under the new laws, 
and many other things—all by the aid of the 
Court decisions of the entire country. (Annual 
Subscriptions, $5 in advance; single copies, 50 
cents. ) 

The JUSTICES of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are the subjects of a series of in- 
teresting sketches in the “CURRENT COM- 
MENT” (monthly, $1 a year, in advance). So, 
too, all the new books of a substantial kind are 
reviewed; and a department of law studies is 
added, which helps the reader of Kent. The 
pictures in the “CURRENT COMMENT” are 
excellent specimens of photo-work, and are 
worth more than the subscription. (Single 
copies, 10 cents.) 


The D. B. CANFIELD COMPANY, Limitea, 
Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


e 


The 
Civil Service Reformer. 











“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 








A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the stand-point of reform. 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 








ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


301 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RECORD 


Contains what cannot be found 
anywhere else—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 





30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIMS, . « © « 1,681,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, » © « « 969,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1,17889, $2,500,916.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM, 

P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ELERY, DEEDS, etc , taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
sea IAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITs 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according tosize. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECELVED ON INTER- 

Tr. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

hn RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charg 

Building and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
Light. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS : 


Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 


George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake. 
Henry C. Gibson, Fy ag McKean, 
William H. Merrick, C. A. Griscom, 


John C. Bullitt. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


- TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
- In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers 

ALLOW INTEREST ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, eee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


Sx ECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 

ment of States. Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Compan 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, eg and other Bonds, Certificates of 
po ag , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


ORECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Eg neta 
JOHN JAY GILROY, tary. 
RICHARD C¢., WINSHIP. Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, Alfred Fitler, 
Edward C. Kn ~4 . Dickinson’ Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKe 


J.J. Stadiger. Pome yy 3 

Clayton a. Joseph ‘Mean 2 ie 

W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BARKER BroTHERS & Co. 
CHESTNUT AND FOURTH STREETS. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE: ACCOUNTS. 

IsSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 
First-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT ALL TIMES. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 








NATATORIUM. 


RATATC AND PHYSICAL INSTITUTE 
ROAD STREET, BELOW WALNUT 
UP- TOWN BRANCH, 1712 NORTH BROAD STREET. 
BOTH UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 
ALL TICKETS GOOD AT EITHER’ ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 
SWIMMING SCHOOLS AND ie aah FOR 
BOTH SEXES AND ae & GES. 
Open from 6 a. m. till 10 p 
THE FIRST AND ONLY “SYSTEMATIC AND 
SUCCESSFUL SWIMMING SCHOOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
benim OF THE WATER ALWAYS THE 
E—SUMMER HEAT. 
LADIES: AAND MISSES’ DEPARTMENT 
under very ae = | Cree Lady In- 


MEN’S AND BOYS ‘DEPARTMENT 
under Polite Teachers of 25 years’ experience. 
uctions on small Clubs continued. 

We warrant to teach the most timid person to 
swim in from six toten lessons. Pupils received atall 
times, day or se — trial lessons given. 
Also strictly private lesso 

Call or address for ae me new amie 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 


FINE ARTS. 





Veni! | Thirty-four years con- 
| tinous experience has 
Vidi ! taught us that True, 
Honest Fabric maae- 
ae up artistically and 
Veer ! faiielnaly. and soldat 
fair prices, is the only 
way to fame and fortune in the 
tailoring business. 
When you want real, substan- 
tial value at reasonable rates, 
come to us. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR,— 
908 Walnut Street. 








MANUFACTURERS. 








THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Kstablishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





McCLEES’ 
GALLERIES, 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Just Published: 


A beautiful new Etching 
by H. C. Fox, 


“Stratford Church.’ 


(The remarques on this plate 
are portraits of Shakespeare, 
Mr. George W. Childs, Mr. 
Henry Irving, and Miss Ellen 


Terry.) 











DRY GooDs. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-: DRY :GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 














WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
,3508 BILLBORN & 0 
CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - G00DS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


aacianilinn 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 














NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








NEWSPAPER Ready.“ ‘book vot 


over 200 pages, giv- 
ADVERTISING ing more informa- 
tion of value to ad- 
vertisers than any other publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every newspaper published, having 
a circulation rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of more than 25,000 copies each issue, with 
the cost per line for advertising in them. A list of 
the best papers of local circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5,000 population with prices by the 
inch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
village, and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively ‘‘ how to get the most service for the 
money,” etc., etc. Sent post-paid to any address for 
80 cents. Address GEO. P. ROWELL Co., Publishers 
and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street. 
New York City. 

















WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 





